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THE WANING OF OPPOSITION IN 
PARLIAMENTARY REGIMES 


BY OTTO KIRCHHEIMER 


P OLITICAL Opposition is an eternal paradox. It postulates the 
principle that impediments to political action may be wholesome 
and are therefore to be protected. But what is the chance of in- 
stitutionalizing such limitations? The parliamentary regime, 
and the favorable climate it created for the rise of the political 
party as a vehicle for the exercise of both governmental and 
opposition functions, has been one of the more felicitous inven- 
tions in the limited field of political institutions. But contem- 
porary parliamentary institutions, working as they do in the 
framework of mass democracy, obey different laws and pressures 
from those governing their predecessors half a century or a cen- 
tury ago. 

Reinvestigation of the meaning of opposition under the condi- 
tions of the present age may be in order. For the sake of precise- 
ness these remarks will be restricted to European parliamentary 
regimes, omitting the role of opposition under presidential re- 
gimes, which obey somewhat different political and, as the case 
may be, social considerations. 

I should like to put up three models, two of which pertain to 
the forms of political opposition. First is the “classical opposi- 
tion’” under the parliamentary form of government, developed 
from the practices of eighteenth-century England. Second is 
what might be styled “opposition of principle,” bent not only on 
wrenching power from the government of today but on ending 
once and for all the system on which that government rests. The 
third is a counter-concept to the other two; it relates to govern- 
ment under various forms of cartel arrangements among political 
organizations operating within the framework of parliamentary 


institutions. 
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I 

If we look only at definitions we might regard Messrs. Eden in 
1946 and Gaitskell in 1956 as the linear descendants of Edmund 
Burke and Charles Fox. Burke's 1770 formula,! describing a 
party as a body of men united for promoting the national interest, 
by their joint endeavors, on the basis of some particular principle 
on which we all agree, seems quite acceptable as a definition for 
the minimum of coherence needed to carry through an effec- 
tive opposition. But we should not claim more for Burke or for 
Bolingbroke, his predecessor in the field of manufacturing politi- 
cal ideologies, than is due to them. For both of them, the 
Archimedean point of party was still “connexion, affection, and 
friendship” in the face of possible political adversity.2 It needed 
the injection of a less savory character, John Wilkes, into the 
placid waters of eighteenth-century aristocratic politics to start 
the enlarging of faction to party and the assertion of more than 
evanescent group interest. But it is important to recall that this 
transition from the aristocratic parliament of the eighteenth cen- 
tury via the alternation of conservative-liberal governments of the 
nineteenth century, with their restricted basis of urban middle- 
class and landowning strata, to the present-day mass-democracy 
dichotomy of conservatives and labor has taken place in the frame- 
work of parliamentary institutions and their game of government 
opposition. 

What are the bases for this game of alternation? John Morley, 
the Victorian, considered the right of the defeated group to 
publicly maintain its principles after they were rejected by the 
majority to be the foundation of the opposition’s functioning.’ By 
the end of the 1850s, however, Walter Bagehot had already shown 
that this continuous right of vindicating solutions rejected by the 
electorate presupposes that the participants in the political game 


1 Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents,” in Works, 


World's Classics ed., vol. 2, p. 82. 
2 To cite but one out of many, see H. Butterfield, George III, Lord North and 


the People (London 1949). 
3 See John Morley, On Compromise, 2nd ed. (London 1877) p. 209. 
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consist of moderate elements. “An ultra-democratic parliament” 
could not preserve such a state of affairs. There each class would 
speak its own language, unintelligible to the others, and an “im- 
moderate ministry” and “violent laws” would be the conse- 
quence.* John Stuart Mill applied similar considerations specifi- 
cally to the conditions of a society resting on well organized 
groups. Competition must be a competition of ideas as well as 
of interests, because without a competition of ideas and the duty 
to listen to them the victory of the momentarily more powerful 
group would always be a foregone conclusion.® 

To this day the British system and the practices of most of the 
Dominions of English stock are well within the range of these 
considerations. On the social and economic level there is con- 
tinued agreement either on major objectives or, at least, on the 
mutually permissible range of change. If this agreement no longer 
existed, it would be rather doubtful whether parliamentary gov- 
ernment could be maintained along traditional lines. This would 
raise questions to which, as a contemporary Australian author puts 
it, “the current focus of politics hardly suggests an answer.” © 
But the experience of the last decades seems not to have con- 
firmed Harold Laski’s well known notions on “the bridgeable 
abyss” between Conservatives and Labour, on which he laid so 
much stress in his analysis of the British parliamentary system 
in the 1930s.7 

In an age when foreign policy may determine the very existence 
of a nation, parliamentary government also presupposes a high 
amount of opposition confidence in the government's sense of 
direction in reacting to situations that have to be handled with- 
out prior parliamentary discussion; at a minimum it presupposes 
a complete and unfaltering belief in the majority's sincerity, if 


4 Walter Bagehot, Works and Life, vol. 5, p. 269. 

5 John Stuart Mill, Representative Government, Chapter 5; see also G. Burdeau, 
Traité de science politique, vol. 3 (Paris 1950) p. 327. 

6L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 


end ed. (London 1952) p. 121. 
7 Harold Laski, Parliamentary Government in England (New York 1938). 
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it decides to make grave (but in its own mind unavoidable) 
changes. The Conservative attitude toward the Labour Party’s 
abandonment of India may in this connection be compared with 
the sea of hatred and mutual recrimination recently produced in 
comparable circumstances in France. The government-opposition 
game further presupposes conditions in the army and the civil 
service which make for firm control and responsiveness to the 
civilian government. Both army and civil service must leave 
behind them the idea of forming social-political blocs of their 
own, warring and coalescing at will with other forces, thus upset- 
ing and falsifying the delicate balance of forces between opposi- 
tion and government. 

If all these conditions are met the respective roles of government 
and opposition become both clearly defined and constitutionally 
sacrosanct. As a ceaseless critic, the opposition will try both to 
wring concessions from the government and to force changes of 
policies. As the alternative government, it will try to focus pub- 
lic opinion on the possibility and desirability of a speedy change 
via the electoral process. On the other hand, it is the govern- 
ment’s duty to give the opposition full opportunity to carry 
through its function. To exercise their correlative rights and 
duties, both majority and opposition are therefore equipped with 
prerogatives, weapons, and sanctions. The official and salaried 
position of the leader of the opposition, the practice of informing 
and conferring with him,’ the opposition’s right to debate topics 
chosen by itself, the differentiation between the normal function 
of opposition and obstruction, and the majority's right to use 
cloture and guillotine to break such obstruction mark the differ- 
ent phases in the institutionalization of opposition.® 

8 There may be, however, self-imposed limits to the right of information. The 
leader of the opposition may find it inconvenient to burden his freedom of action 


by access to special-privileged knowledge. See New Statesman and Nation, vol. 52, 
September 1, 1956, p. 234. 

9In the individual instance it may become difficult to draw the dividing line be- 
tween opposition and obstruction. Herbert Morrison, the parliamentary veteran of 
the Labour Party, has even doubted whether the opposition has the right to suggest 
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The government-opposition duel, moreover, does not interrupt 
the government’s relations with the social and professional groups 
that by tradition and inclination belong to what one may call 
the clientele of the opposition party. Acceptance of the claims 
of the opposition’s clientele may be limited both by policy con- 
siderations and by prior incompatible obligations toward groups 
closer to the heart of the government. Within these limits, how- 
ever, the test of the political skill of a new cabinet may often be 
found in its dexterity in dealing with and acquiring the confidence 
of the social strata belonging traditionally to the other flock. This 
is of the utmost importance as each party competes for the sup- 
port of voters among the strata that are to a large extent among 
the opposition’s traditional clientele. 

The more skillful (or simply lucky) the government, the 
greater the opposition’s quandary in developing what would 
amount to a policy alternative, and the more intensively must the 
opposition rely on purely tactical attitudes, taking its cues from 
the frequent boners that any far-flung administration is bound 
to commit at one time or another. Like its predecessors of former 
centuries, it will often pursue opposition for opposition’s sake, 
but its scope of action is now many times enlarged, commensurate 
with the infinitely larger and more complex administration on 
which it can focus and pounce for criticism. But though the 
opposition’s writ now extends further, its rewards may be as sub- 
ject to caprice as those of its predecessors. No longer does caprice 
take the form of a king’s whims and the accompanying reshuffling 
of party connections, which within the lifetime of a single parlia- 
ment could bring victory to the opposition. Now, more often 
than not, the opposition has to wait for the decision of the sover- 
eign electorate, possibly some years distant, to get another chance 
at power. Even then, the electorate may simply react to momen- 





the absence of a quorum; see his Government and Parliament (London 1954) p. 157. 
On the guillotine resolution to close the debate by compartments and allot a cer- 
tain amount of time to the discussion of specific sections of a bill—and its demo- 
cratic indispensability—see Lord Campion, ed., Parliament, A Survey (London 1952) 
Chapters 1 and 7, and J. Jennings, Parliament (London 1939) p. 240. 
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tary situations or persevere in following long-standing social 
images, neither necessarily connected with the labors of the op- 
position, real or inconsequential as they may have been. This 
strong factor of chance, the difficulty in foreseeing which element 
in a given situation will determine the voters’ choice, is inherent 
in the game of political competition and strengthens the camara- 
derie of all those participating actively in the political lottery. 

While the players are the parliamentary leaders, the game is 
no longer played for the parliamentary theater alone, but for the 
quite different audience of mass democracy—the wholesale con- 
sumer, or the interest groups, and the retail public, the indi- 
vidual voter. The stage acting is essential only to get the show 
before the mass audience, the voter. In such circumstances reso- 
luteness and energy are needed to prevent opposition from de- 
generating into mere routine, and to relate it to the lives and 
expectations of a political clientele. The energetic inclinations 
of the opposition leader are the weaker the more he has come by 
habit, or just occupational disease, to react as part of the overall 
governmental machine. He may fall easy prey to the comfortable 
belief that his political chances increase by minimizing rather 
than by magnifying the policy differences between opposition and 
government. 

If this should happen, the opposition that exists within every 
opposition is what becomes the moving force of the country’s 
political machinery. The irregulars rather than the official lead- 
ership will strive to inquire into the deeper reasons for the party’s 
last defeat, clamor for the overdue great inquest, shout for re- 
formulations of principles and goals, and redraw the battle lines 
between government and opposition. The local party worker 
may be uninformed, the voter inarticulate; yet such gadflies may 
force on the recalcitrant party leadership a sharper differentiation 
between official opposition and governmental policies. They may, 
at times, run ahead of both leaders and voters, or sometimes even 
run amok. Their attitudes may lead the whole organization into 
the political wilderness, but that danger may be no greater than 
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the disorganization threatening from total surrender to the gov- 
ernment.’® For every Stafford Cripps there is always an aspirant 
for the position of the 1931 Ramsay MacDonald. If the opposi- 
tion may be called the auxiliary motor of the government, the 
irregulars—whether in the ranks of the opposition or of the gov- 
ernment party—may well appear to future generations as the 
conscience of the public enterprise. 

The government-opposition relation as it has unfolded since 
Disraeli’s times presupposes that the government designated by 
the popularly decided interparty contest remains the final arbiter 
of the political fate of the nation. This primacy has not gone 
unchallenged. British history at the turn of the century presents 
a series of challenges of this supremacy. Charles Parnell and Tom 
Mann, Sir Edward Carson and the warlords of the first world war, 
all opposed this leadership claim, and each was in turn defeated 
by the political leadership of the nation. 

Why did not the government-opposition pattern of parliamen- 
tary government implant itself more firmly into the mores of the 
major continental countries of Europe? One decisive reason is 
that the monopoly of final political decision so long remained 
beyond the grasp of political parties. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and often much longer, opposition remained 
“institutional opposition.” ‘To some extent parliament as a cor- 
porate entity formed the opposition to the government. In such 
circumstances parliament had to fight for recognition of strictly 
limited influence against the representatives of more traditional 
powers, arrayed against it under the cloak of the crown." And 


10 This quintessence of a long political career is drawn by L. S. Amery, My Poli- 
tical Life, vol. 1 (London 1953) p. 416. 

11 See F. Guizot, Du gouvernement representatif et de l’état actuel de la France 
(Paris 1816) pp. 25 ff. Nearly a century and a half later we read in a posthumously 
published article by one of the martyrs of the Weimar Republic, “In imperial 
Germany the government is in the hands of the top of the bureaucracy; the bu- 
reaucracy is not dominated by politics; on the contrary, to a large degree it deter- 
mines policy. On the other hand, in Western Europe the bureaucracy has much 
less independence of the political hierarchy, the really and immediately govern- 
ing parliament”: Rudolf Hilferding, “Das historische Problem,” in Die Zukunft 
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even after this system ended—in France in 1869, in Italy in 1871, 
and in Germany in 1917—political decisions often remained sub- 
ject to what one may call an avis préalable, or a veto exercised, as 
the case might be, by the army, the upper bureaucracy, or central- 
bank institutions.'* With parliament bereft of decisive power 
and unable to concentrate political decisions in its own hands, 
strata of the people which had little chance to make their voices 
heard through other channels turned toward groups that promised 
remedial action by supplanting the political system as a whole. 
Hence arose what I should like to call the “opposition of 


principle.” 


II 


Speaking of the opposition of principle, one thinks mostly of the 
last decades’ totalitarian parties, and is inclined to forget that 
European socialism of the 1880s, 18g0s, and the 1go00s posed 
similar, though less insoluble, problems. The opposition of 
principle assumes that realization of its program requires full 
political power—or at least its intentionally or unintentionally am- 
biguous statements may be interpreted by its more moderate com- 
petitors in this fashion. At times the opposition of principle may 
be insignificant, and it may never have the chance to seize political 
power except with the help and as an instrument of foreign 
backers. At other times it may loom large enough to deflect com- 
petition partially or completely from the rules of the parliamen- 
tary game, and may force the parliamentary parties into a kind 
of compulsory cartel and even abdication of their powers into the 
hands of other institutions—the army, the police, the bureauc- 
racy. In a sense, therefore, the opposition of principle makes 
its own analysis and prophecy come true. By postulating the 





(March 1956) p. 83. See also Thomas Ellwein, Das Erbe der deutschen Monarchie 
in der Staatskrise (Munich 1954); Ellwein (p. 126) characterizes popular representa- 
tion as “only a limiting element in public life.” 

12. On the role of the Bank of France under the Third Republic see Otto Kirch- 
heimer, “Political Compromise,” in Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, vol. 


g, no. 1 (1941). 
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uselessness of the whole parliamentary game it may, by its very 
existence, threaten the parliamentary parties enough to force them 
into abandoning many of the rules of the parliamentary game. 

In these circumstances the meaning of both government and 
opposition deviates markedly from the classical model. Parlia- 
mentary opposition in its classical sense presupposes both the pos- 
sibility and the preparedness to form an alternative government 
willing and able to grant its presumptive successor in the opposi- 
tion the same privileges it enjoyed itself. The very character 
and goals of an opposition of principle limit its parliamentary 
chances. It threatens the existence of the other parties, and forces 
its competitors into preventive and defensive measures. New and 
discriminatory differentiations between loyal and disloyal opposi- 
tion are introduced into the parliamentary game. ‘There may be 
discriminatory constitutional changes, but even outside the sphere 
of explicit derogation from constitutional rules, new differentia- 
tions may be introduced.'* The votes of the opposition of princi- 
ple, though counted correctly according to constitutional rules, 
may be weighed differently in counting votes of confidence or 
no-confidence. Special rules and usages may be adopted to exclude 
the members of such an opposition from partaking in parliamen- 
tary functions and administrative positions. 

Whatever the justifications for these precautions, they inevitably 
distort political reality by denying adequate representation to 
those who, for better or worse, insist on giving these parties their 
confidence. Parliament may continue to provide the basis for 
the exercise of governmental functions, and not be paralyzed into 
inaction as in the classic case of pre-Hitler Germany. But its rep- 
resentative function and its possibility of giving expression to the 

various currents of opinion are bound to suffer. 

Thus one test of a democratic political system is the degree 
to which such opposition of principle, if it has reached some mag- 


18 See George Berlia, “La revision constitutionelle,” in Revue du droit public, 
vol. 61 (1955) p. 164, and Roy Macridis, “A Note on the Revision of the Constitu-* 
tion of the Fourth Republic,” in American Political Science Review, vol. 50 (1956) 


pp. 1011-22. 
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nitude, may eventually be integrated into the existing political 
order without forcibly dissolving it or liquidating it or substan- 
tially weakening the pursuit of the legitimate interests it repre- 
sents. Such integration is the more difficult the more elections 
and parliament are visualized from a purely instrumental view- 
point as a possible, but by no means exclusive, field of political 
manoeuvre. European experience in the first half of this century 
contains numerous examples of both alternatives. Each case of 
failure or half failure has left the parliamentary system of the 
country weaker and less able to form the basis for the exercise of 


political leadership. 
III 


We come now to the third model: the elimination of major politi- 
cal opposition through government by party cartel. What I have 
in mind here are not the national or national-unity governments 
of war and crisis vintage.** By their very definition they are 
exceptional occurrences. Moreover, two of them, the MacDonald 
government of 1931 and Doumergue’s attempt in 1934, were 
nothing but transparent endeavors to hide an attempt at political 
realignment and to cash in on the possible goodwill of the na- 
tional-unity label. Rather, I have in mind the more than tem- 
porary abandonment of the government-opposition relation in 
contemporary Austria. 

Between the end of World War I and the 1934 civil war Aus- 
tria had a record of bitter and incessant struggle between two 
major parties, both resting on an amalgamation of social class, 
political creed, and religious conviction, with a third party too 
small and inconsequential to play a balancing role. After a rela- 
tively short period of coalition between the two major parties 
immediately subsequent to World War I, the Christian Social 
Party entrenched itself firmly in the saddle of national govern- 
ment. For over a decade its socialist competitor hovered uneasily 
between the position of a parliamentary opposition and that of 


14 See Dolf Sternberger, Lebendige Verfassung (Gleisenheim 1956) p. 107. 
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an opposition of principle. After World War II approximately 
the same party constellation emerged, with the two major parties 
dividing more than eighty percent of the total vote almost evenly 
between themselves. In view of the difficult situation of Austria, 
occupied by both Eastern and Western powers, and the republic’s 
historical record of political frustration and abiding suspicion, the 
parties decided on a carefully prearranged system of collabo- 
ration.'® 

Renewed after the 1956 election, this system has outlasted the 
occupation. Neither party has been willing to leave the conduct 
of public affairs in the hands of its competitor or of a civil service 
working exclusively under its competitor's direction.’* The two 
parties proceeded with a detailed parceling out, among their 
adherents, of all cabinet posts and the majority of the significant 
administrative positions. This involved explicit understandings 
on many issues, on appointments, on the filling of regional, local, 
and semi-governmental jobs, and on the elaboration of legislative 
programs.?? 


15 See Bruno Pittermann, “Oesterreichs Innenpolitik nach dem Staatsvertrag,” in 
Die Zukunft (July 1955) p. 88. 

16To quote Pittermann (ibid.): “The party that governs alone dominates not 
only the state apparatus but practically a great part of the economy. In such 
circumstances not only the employees of the administration of the federal enterprise 
come under its knuckle, but directly or indirectly also hundreds of thousands of 
independents and wage earners in the economy. To leave the government is 
tantamount to losing influence on both political and economic administrative 
hierarchies.” 

17 After the wording of the 1949 and 1953 coalition pacts had become known 
piecemeal from parliamentary and newspaper discussions and polemics, the par- 
ticipants decided to publish the June 1956 agreement in its entirety, together with 
the special agreements on the new delimitation of administrative jurisdictions. The 
main agreement, as translated from Arbeiterzeitung of June 27, 1956, is as follows: 
“1) The Austrian People’s Party and the Socialist Party of Austria form a govern- 
ment to the exclusion of third parties; they obligate themselves to take over 
together the responsibility for governmental policy. 2) The relation of strength 
between the two parties is in principle determined by the results obtained in the 
elections of May 13, 1956. This proportion is to be applied to proposals for the 
top positions of the socialized enterprises. The same proportion applies for posi- 
tions on the boards of directors and in the management of the state-managed banks. 
The federal government decides appointments as well as changes of the statutes 
and rules for the banks. g) The collaboration of the two parties extends over the 
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This procedure has led to significant changes in the function 
of parliamentary institutions in Austria. The inconsequential 
right-wing and left-wing opposition parties have kept their free- 
dom of parliamentary action. But the members of the two big 
parties can exercise their normal parliamentary prerogatives— 
what is now called “acting within the coalition-free area’’—only 
with the permission of the partner party. It would jeopardize the 
functioning of the cartel agreement to allow party caucuses or 
individual backbenchers to oppose bills proposed by the govern- 
ment or to introduce motions themselves without previous clear- 
ance with the cartel. The area free of the binding rule of the 
coalition government is predetermined neither by general criteria 
nor by preestablished subject matter. In each case the parties’ 
possibility of taking back their freedom of action rests on a par- 
ticular agreement between the coalition partners.’* Major par- 
liamentary criticism is thus relegated to the status of opposition 
by joint license. 





duration of the parliamentary period. Before the end of its term new elections can 
be ordered only through the agreement of both parties. The next elections will be 
carried through by the cabinet as formed by both parties. 4) A coalition committee, 
consisting of five representatives from each party, is formed in order to guarantee 
smooth collaboration. It should convene regularly, and in any case in the event 
that differences arise between the parties. The federal Chancellor will preside; 
his deputy is the Vice Chancellor. The two chairmen of the parliamentary clubs are 
members of the coalition committee. 5) If the two parties represented in the govern- 
ment have unanimously agreed on government bills, as to both substance and form, 
the bills become binding for the two coalition partners in the national council. 
Amendments of principle need the consent of the coalition committee. If the 
government in presenting a bill decides to give the parties a free hand for its 
legislative stage, the parties regain their freedom of action in the national council. 
6) In regard to all other bills and postulates both parties will decide on the modus 
of voting and, if the case should arise, on reestablishing the freedom of voting for 
their members. 7) As before, currency problems will be a common responsibility 
of the two parties. For this reason public statements on currency measures, above 
all by members of the government, may be made only with the agreement of the 
Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor.” 

18 This interpretation, based on the earlier coalition agreement, is confirmed by 
Bruno Pittermann, the speaker of the socialist faction and more recently Vice 
Chancellor, though he expresses some regrets as to the emasculation of parlia- 
mentary functions which is thereby implied. See his “Aschenbrédel Parlament,” in 


Die Zukunft (February 1955) p- 33- 
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What have been the consequences of this cartel arrangement? 
Curiously enough, the restricted exercise of parliamentary opposi- 
tion has not dried up the competition between the two major 
parties for the votes of the new voters, of potential switchers from 
each, and of the declining reservoir of third-party voters.’® In 
effecting this competition in face of the stringent rules of the 
cartel agreement, both partners have been quite ingenious in dis- 
covering and profiting from any opportunity for competition. A 
minister may utilize the key position assigned to him under the 
coalition pact in order to carry through some controversial policy 
by administrative fiat, thus trying to create a fait accompli in 
favor of his own party. On the other hand, if a party has to agree 
to a compromise particularly distasteful to its clientele, it will be 
allowed to make enough parliamentary and extraparliamentary 
noises to convince its clientele of the intensity of its reluctance. 
This then leads to a new kind of built-in opposition which the 
Austrians themselves have baptized Bereichsopposition, meaning 
opposition to what is happening under the agreed-upon jurisdic- 
tion of the other party.2° The Socialists may fight verbal battles 


19 The relevant election results—taken from Hans Miiller, “Die Wahlen im 
Spiegel der Statistik,” in Die Zukunft (May-June 1956) p. 136—are as follows: 








1945 1949 1953 1956 
Registered voters 3,449,000 4,391,000 4,586,000 4,614,000 
Election participation in % of reg. voters 95% 96.8% 95 -8% 95-9% 
Percent of valid vote received by: 
Christian People’s Party (OVP) 49.8 44-4 41.26 45-96 
Socialist Party (SPO) 44-6 38.7 42.1 43-04 
Independents (Freedom Party 1956) are 11.68 10.59 6.52 
Communist Party (KPO) 5-41 5-08 5-28 4-44 


20 In the words of Friedrich Scheu, “Die Kritik der Demokratie,” in Die Zukunft 
(February 1956) p. 36, “Austria succeeded in inventing a political system in which 
two parties are permanently in coalition with each other and nevertheless continue 
to compete uninterruptedly between themselves. Each of them is simultaneously 
government party and opposition party, because each of them is opposition within 
the governmental jurisdiction of the other party.” The same viewpoint is expressed 
by the spokesman of the Austrian People’s Party; see Alfred Maletta, “Wahlausgang, 
Regierungsbildung und kiinftiges Programm,” in Oesterreichische Monatshefte (May 
1953) p- 258. Representatives of the rightist opposition, excluded by these agree- 
ments from political influence, characterize the situation disparagingly as Reserveop- 
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against a monetary policy of the Ministry of Finance, controlled 
by the Christian People’s Party. The latter may pay back in 
vehement extraparliamentary and measured parliamentary criti- 
cism of the conduct of the Socialist ministry responsible for trans- 
port, electricity, and—auntil the jurisdictional changes of last 
summer—nationalized enterprises. 

Although Austria has come close to being a two-party state, the 
election does not decide which party will form the government 
and which will be relegated to the opposition. Nevertheless, as 
the 1956 election has convincingly shown, the electoral process 
retains a clear-cut meaning. The shift of votes decides the con- 
ditions of collaboration. Administrative and legislative determi- 
nation of the issues that are controversial between the parties is 
heavily influenced by the verdict of the voters. But it takes place 
by agreement and compromise worked out on the basis of election 
results rather than by majority fiat. 

What about the compatibility of the different social-economic 
orientations of the partners of a coalition government? How are 
the views of the proponents of extensive state intervention and of 
an important planned sector made compatible with the endeavors 
of those who want a so-called free-market economy? The prob- 
lem looks more formidable in theory than it is in practice. All 
governments operate within the limits and necessities of their 
period, which rarely allow either a consistent interventionist or 
a consistent free-market paitern. The most arduous adherents 
of a free-market economy have steadfastly followed a policy of 
protection and interventionism in the agricultural sector, with 
the Austrian government assuredly no exception to this rule. 
Everything is therefore a matter of degree and compromise; and 
these compromises have to be carried out irrespective of whether 
they are forced on a classic one-party alternation government, by 
the needs of multifarious political clienteles, or on a coalition gov- 
ernment, where the various currents are represented by distinct 





position; see Kraus in Nationalrat, grd Session, 6grd Meeting, March 1, 1955, 
Stenographische Berichte, p. 2937. 
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parties.*!_ Changes rarely spring Minerva-like from Zeus’s head 
at the prompting of program builders who got the ear of the 
public at election time. More often than not it is the imperative 
requirement of a new societal situation which makes such pro- 
grams sprout and be adopted by all those who want either to stay 
or to get a fresh start in the political business. What at first looks 
like a clear-cut dichotomy is mostly in point of fact a continuum. 

A more fundamental objection to the Austrian-type cartel 
agreement, and one that has been voiced against similar tendencies 
of some present-day German state governments, rests on the result- 
ing absence of the opposition’s control function. Each party may 
have an interest in covering up the inefficiency, waste, and cor- 
ruption of its partner. Hence arise all the problems of institu- 
tionalized reinsurance practices. Neither public opinion, to the 
extent that such an animal exists independently of interest groups 
closely tied in with the major parties, nor the small opposition 
of principle represented in parliament has enough breadth of 
action, inside knowledge of the administration, or authority with 
the public at large to compensate for the absence of a major par- 
liamentary opposition group.** Control is mutual control in the 
matrix of a government acting within the confines of the coalition 

21 See, however, Henri Bartoli, “Rdle et exigences d'une planification socialiste,” 
in Esprit (May 1956) pp. 749, 755, who denies that a mixed economy could be 
feasible for any length of time. 

22 The postmortem discussion concerning the U.S.-controlled radio broadcast- 
ing station Red White Red, with its popular Watschenmann broadcasts, illustrates 
the difficulties of independent criticism under a coalition-party government. Scheu 
(cited above, note 20) p. 38, remarks about this station: “It was a creation of the 
American occupation powers, and as such responsible to nobody in Austria. Aside 
from U.S. propaganda, it needed to consider nobody and to pursue nobody’s inter- 
ests. But its existence was a paradox, and this paradox terminated necessarily with 
the occupation. An Austrian office cannot be so irresponsible, it cannot risk 
besmirching citizens by assertions which might turn out to be wrong.” Scheu goes 
on to emphasize how desirable it would be if certain broadcasts could be made 
within the “party-free area,” though he hastens to admit how difficult it would be 
to create independent organs for criticism. The usual difficulties with media run 
by public authorities are compounded in this case by the fact that the authority 


is bipartite and that extreme care has to be taken lest the media create the slightest 
disturbance in the delicate interparty equilibrium. 
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agreement; the party and parliamentary discussion sets the frame 
for the compromise effected inside the government. And the con- 
tours of this discussion are doubtless more skimpy than those 
indicated by the classical distinction between opposition and 
obstruction. In any case the voters, by increasingly concentrating 
their votes on the two major parties, have decided that from their 
viewpoint the two parties’ right to participate jointly in govern- 
ment and administration is of greater social and political conse- 
quence than the traditional opposition function, and has prefer- 


ence over it.?* 
One might argue that the Austrian case constitutes an extreme 


procedure responding to the particularities of a very difficult local 
situation in a weak nation. But while the Austrian arrangement 
may differ considerably from other European coalition govern- 
ments, they all to a greater or lesser extent depart from the prin- 
ciple of concentrated responsibility and alternative government 
inherent in the classical formula. The deviation may be small 
when the main governmental coalition partner, as at present in 
Sweden * or in the Federal Republic of Germany,” or the major 


23 The East German bloc system, which forces artificially created parties into 
collaboration with the State Party, has little similarity with the voluntary cartel 
described here, or, for that matter, with any of the other forms of coalition govern- 
ment. In order to protect the State Party and the other admitted political organi- 
zations from unfair competition, the DDR prevents the rise of any non-participating 
organization. Its government thus becomes a full-fledged compulsory cartel, domi- 
nated by one of its members, the State Party, with the latter allocating tidbits of 
power to the other participants, strictly according to its own devices. Moreover, 
any element of competition among the cartel participants themselves is excluded 
by the device of common electoral} lists, with prearranged quotas of seats allocated 
to each participant. Steiniger, the theoretician of the system, referred to it— 
before he was forced into abandoning his somewhat too cynical exegesis—as “the 
maximum of artificial homogeneity which may be obtained by political technique,” 
but he hastened to add that even this degree of homogeneity, in what he consid- 
ered still a heterogeneous society, presupposes for its functioning some changes in 
the social order. See Alfons Steiniger, Das Blocksystem (Berlin 1949) pp. 20, 21. 

24 The permanent hegemony of the Social Democratic Party in Sweden, and the 
consequent permanent opposition in which the conservative and liberal parties 
find themselves, has led to a demand for a national coalition of all “constitutional 
parties”; see D. A. Riistow, The Politics of Compromise (Princeton 1956) pp. 219 ff. 
Such proposals seem to have little chance, in spite of the favorable echoes they 
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opposition party, as in Belgium, is so strong that the system in 
some respects, though by no means in all, operates as if there were 
a clear-cut government-opposition dichotomy. The deviation is 
bound to become much more accentuated in France—at least 
until the disappearance of a unified Gaullist party—and in Italy, 
where the existence of a substantial opposition of principle forces 
the traditional parliamentary parties into a kind of compulsory 
cartel, irrespective of whether they form part of the government. 
If the regime is assailed by a substantial bloc of non-cooperators 
on both the right and the left flanks, or if cooperation can be 
bought only at unacceptable terms, opposition and opposition of 
principle may become almost indentical. 

In France, despite the presence of a substantial opposition of 
principle, either the working of the election system—especially 
tailored for that purpose in 1951—or, in the present assembly, 
the availability of blocs of overseas deputies for a variety of gov- 
ernmental combinations has left a certain margin within which 
individual political figures may whip varying party combinations 
into line. But from the viewpoint of the public at large the 
major difference between parliamentary groups and extra-parlia- 
mentary mass movements operating within parliament as an op- 
position of principle tends to blot out more subtle distinctions. 
The French elections of January 1956 gave evidence that in the 
voter’s mind the major decision lies between the traditional parlia- 
mentary groups and the opposition of principle. Transfer of 
votes to and from the opposition of principle is of greater impor- 
tance than the internal transfer of votes among the various parlia- 





have found. Nobody seems to press them too hard, as there exists a high amount 
of mutual confidence among all parties and the actual administration is separated 
well enough from purely administrative positions to minimize the disadvantages of 
those who are not represented in the government. 

25 For an exhaustive discussion of the character of the federal government in 
Germany see Sternberger (cited above, note 14) p. 128. His acute observations and 
interesting formulations suffer, however, from a tendency to shove off sociological 
party analysis as unproductive for his constructs and then proceed on a somewhat 
problematic basis to proclaim the classic government-opposition relation both as 
norm and as desirable goal; see especially p. 147. 
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mentary groups. Acting in this fashion, however, the voter 
largely abdicates the role assigned to him under the classical gov- 
ernment-opposition scheme, namely, to participate in the arbitra- 
tion of conflicting leadership claims among parties operating 
within the framework of the regime. Thus the vote determines 
at best the margin that the groups loyal to the regime retain to 
form and reform their ephemeral alliances, and influences to a 
lesser degree the process of cabinet forming.*® This insensitivity 
of government formation toward popular currents allows the 
opposition of principle to contest the moral title of the govern- 
ment to represent the country, thus confronting the pays légal 
with the pays réel. 

There may be neither abiding suspicion, leading to a watertight 
voluntary cartel, nor crisis of the regime, leading to a compulsory 
or near-compulsory cartel arrangement: coalition government may 
be simply a consequence of a well established multiparty system, 
as in present-day Holland, Weimar Germany, or interwar Czecho- 
slovakia. But whatever the reason for the coalition arrangements, 
their establishment and practices are all bound to lead to devia- 
tions from the classical norm. The major government party may 
be concerned mainly with dislodging one partner or switching 
coalition partners. The opposition parties too may fight on vari- 
ous fronts; without the possibility of setting up a government of 
their own, they may concentrate energy on improving tactical 
chances of government participation.** This purpose may involve 
subtle modulations of policy in regard to various governmental 
or other opposition parties. The possible variations and combina- 
tions are of great variety. Neither of the constellations is con- 
ducive to a sharp differentiation between government and opposi- 
tion policies. The tortuous ways of the multiparty government 


26 Some of these problems are discussed in R. A. Aron, “Electeurs, partis et élus,” 
in Revue francaise des sciences politiques (April-June 1955) p. 304, and in Philip 
Williams, Politics in Post War France (London 1954), especially p. 358. 

27 On this point see S. Landshut, “Formen und Funktionen der parlamentarischen 
Opposition,” in Wirtschafts und Kultursystem, Festgabe fiir A. Riistow (Winterthur 


1945) P- 223- 
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and of multi-opposition tactics are the province of the political 
professional. The public at large looks at the results, while the 
more loyal party public may judge also by intentions. 

Nevertheless, a multiparty coalition government need not be 
congenitally weak, nor need a divided opposition be impotent. 
Everything depends on the character of the various participants 
and their leadership, and on the temper of national political dis- 
course and action. The maxim “where all govern, nobody gov- 
erns” does not correctly describe all relevant factual situations.** 
Prewar Czech and postwar Dutch governments, though they were 
difficult to assemble, show a reasonable record of stability and 
efficiency.*® On the other hand, multiparty government in the 
larger countries has more often than not been weak. The diffi- 
culty in bringing together various factions, the limited minimum 
program to which the coalition partners are willing to subscribe, 
and the concomitant attempts to restrict the mandate given to the 
parties’ representatives in the cabinets inevitably provoke sharp 
counter-thrusts. Each cabinet minister will try to assert his maxi- 
mum independence of his group, emphasize the dignity and in- 
dependence of his office, and make the most of his assertion that 
he is His Majesty's or the nation’s representative. He will there- 
fore fall in most eagerly with the higher ranks of the bureaucracy 
who might liberate him from the embraces and demands of his 
party. 

Such “‘liberation tendencies” are not restricted to representa- 
tives of multiparty coalition governments. But the fact of having 
been carried to power by a strong party, whether within the 
frame of the classic two-party system or as participant of a strong 
and stable coalition, enhances the chance that a minister will be 


28 See M. F., “Vom Fug und Unfug der Koalitionen,” in Gegenwart, May 19, 1956, 
pp. 303, 305, underlining the statement by Sternberger (cited above, note 14) that 
the rise and acknowledgment of opposition is one of the most significant deeds in 
the history of democracy. While the historical truth of this statement is uncon- 
testable, it has to be read in the light of all the modifications that have marked the 
fate of opposition in the last decades. 

29 On the Dutch experience see H. Daalder, “Parties and Politics in the Nether- 
lands,” in Political Studies, vol. 3, no. 1 (1955) p. 1. 
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willing and able to implant his party’s value scale and program. 
Ministers of a weak coalition government are more predisposed 
to become instruments in the hands of their official advisers. It 
is in such cases that the always latent nineteenth-century antinomy, 
with parliament opposing the administration as an intrinsically 
inimical institution—so well known from the practice of presi- 
dential regimes—has a tendency to become universal. But unless 
the parties want to be relegated to the role of political prayer 
mills, this can be only a transitional and, from the viewpoint of 
the parliamentary regime, uncomfortable solution. 

Political opposition as a continuing function presupposes the 
existence of a yardstick for governmental performance. The op- 
position on principle need not bother to unearth such a yardstick, 
as the very existence of the government is sufficient proof of its 
wickedness. In contrast, opposition within the confines of the 
parliamentary system presupposes some semblance of coherence 
if at least some vestige of a rational alternative to the government's 
policy is to be preserved. 

This coherence may have its roots in program, ideology, and 
tradition. To be sure, coherence is always threatened, if for no 
other reason than the fact that in our day and age both govern- 
ment and opposition are always faced with unforeseen and unfore- 
seeable situations requiring immediate action without their 
catechism offering satisfactory or, indeed, any answers. Gone are 
the days when a man could make up a program at the outset of 
his career to last all his life.*° But coherence is more likely with 
a party that has a tradition and some hold over its clientele, and 
therefore can afford the luxury of convictions, than with a marginal 
group whose survival, depending on the outcome of the next 
election, requires that it make its decisions on exclusively tactical 
grounds. The freedom of movement of the first is principally 
determined by the objective requirements of the situation it 
encounters when it comes to power; the latter is subjected to all 


30See the instructive remarks of D. Ostrogorsky in Democracy and Political 
Parties, vol. 1 (New York 1902) p. 22. 
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the additional impediments stemming from its uneasy and always 
imperiled relations with its more comfortable competitors. ‘To 
the extent that coalition government and multifarious opposition 
rest on quickly shifting and purely tactical alignments, they pro- 
vide only an indistinct focus for the exercise of governmental re- 
sponsibility and the complementary function of parliamentary 


Opposition. 


IV 


The question arises whether this desiccation of the opposition 
function that has here been followed through a number of varia- 
tions can be attributed to more or less technical factors, and hence 
could be reversed by technical changes in election procedures or 
parliamentary rules. Can it be maintained, for example, that 
the voluntary cartel system of Austria, the erosion of the opposi- 
tion function under the semi-compulsory cartels of France and 
Italy, the abuses of some multiparty coalition governments—all 
detrimental to the exercise of the classic opposition function— 
could be changed by the introduction of more suitable electoral 
systems or by different practices governing rules of no-confidence, 
dissolution, and the setting up of new governments? It seems 
unlikely. There is no meaningful connection between the form 
of the electoral system, the practices and malpractices of govern- 
ment formation, and the crisis of the concept of political opposi- 
tion. It may be more rewarding to look into the incongruities 
between continental party systems and the social realities of the 
twentieth century. 

Continental European parties are the remnants of intellectual 
and social movements of the nineteenth century. They have 
remained glued to the spots where the ebbing energy of such 
movements deposited them some decades ago. The more violent 
twentieth-century eruptions, fascism and communism, have surged 
much further, but in flowing back have petrified rather than 
envigorated the existing system. Postwar attempts at rationaliza- 
tion have produced some new variations, but have not eliminated 
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the basic heritage of the parties. They were built around combi- 
nations of nineteenth-century class, occupational, and religious, 
or, as the case might be, anti-religious interests. How does this 
heritage relate to the most important stages of twentieth-century 
transformation? 

From the viewpoint of political dynamics, the most important 
change is probably the emergence of a substantial new middle class 
of skilled workers, the middle ranks of white-collar people, and 
civil servants. All their work is done under instruction from 
superiors. Similarities of situation, thought processes, and expec- 
tations outweigh still existing traditional distinctions. Their 
consumption expectations, resting on the concept of increasing 
prosperity, as well as the demands they address to the community 
at large for sufficient protection against institutional and personal 
hazards of life, are identical. The cleavage that separates them 
from the more successful elements of the older independent 
middle classes—the artisans and peasants of medium-size holdings, 
both with enough capital equipment to profit from technological 
progress—is diminishing. The technological revolution is chang- 
ing the outlook of these tradition-bound and conservative groups 
at the same time that it reduces their size. Increasingly enmeshed 
in the fortunes of the national economy, they now raise claims, 
identical with those of the new middle class, for guaranteed real- 
income levels and participation in social-insurance schemes. To 
this extent the struggle between the independent old middle class 
and the employed new middle class is more a struggle for similar 
goals than a clash of incompatible programs. 

To the extent that all major parliamentary parties are per- 
meated by the opinions and attitudes of these groups, strategic 
on account of both their size and the compactness of their profes- 
sional organizations, one may justifiably say that diminished social 
polarization and diminished political polarization are going hand 
in hand. As Beatrice Webb expressed this particular phenomenon 
forty-odd years ago, “the landslide in England towards Social 
Democracy proceeds steadily, but it is the whole nation which 
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is sliding, not the one class of manual workers.” *1 We are faced 
with a somewhat languishing system of interparty competition 
which in many cases is even overshadowed by intraparty competi- 
tion, the attempt of the various interest groups represented in one 
party to have an official party stand adopted that is maximally 
favorable to them.** The parliamentary party has thus become 
in a double sense a harmonizing agency. It harmonizes first the 
conflicting claims within its ranks, and on this basis participates 
in interparty adjustments on the governmental level.** 

The same harmonizing tendencigs are potently reenforced by 
the contemporary opinion-forming process. The rise of the 
nineteenth-century party was inseparably linked with the growth 
of newspapers as vehicles for the creation and expression of public 
opinion. The newspapers, being politically oriented, and helping 
aspirants for political power to obtain recognition and spread 
their doctrine, were the handmaidens of emerging parliamentary 
government.** Twentieth-century media of communication are 


not primarily politically oriented. ‘They are business enterprises 
bent on maximizing profits from huge investments by catering to 
the inclinations and aspirations of a presumed near totality of 
readers and listeners, rather than appealing to an educated elite. 
They interlace the consumption expectations of their readers and 


31 Beatrice Webb, Diaries, 1912-1924 (London 1952) p. 18. 

82 These trends appeared earliest and in the most succinct form in Sweden. See 
Herbert Tingsten, “Stability and Vitality in Swedish Democracy,” in Political 
Quarterly, vol. 26 (1955) pp. 140-51: “As the general standard of values is so com- 
monly accepted, the function of the state becomes so technical as to make politics 
appear as a kind of applied statistics.” See also his statements (p. 148) on the 
nature of political parties. 

83 Compare the formula utilized by Fritz Erler, a leading contemporary German 
politician, in “Die Sozialdemokratische Partei—Eine Partei unter Vielen,” in Neue 
Gesellschaft (1956) pp. 200, 203: “The SPD even in its own concepts needs to har- 
monize the various group interests, in order to obtain in this fashion the total 
interest of a libertarian-democratic society.” 

34“A political party needs a newspaper for its propagandistic purposes. In order 
to keep the newspaper going one needs a literary section (feuilleton); therefore the 
author of a serial story must press the ideas of his party chief and his newspaper”: 
A. Thiers, as quoted by A. Vagts, “Heinrich Bérnstein, Ex and Repatriate,” in 
Missouri Historical Society, Bulletin (January 1956) p. 112. 
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listeners with the interests of their backers and advertisers. In 
order to fulfill this dual mission they preserve a maximum of 
neutrality, not only between the possibly conflicting interests of 
the various advertisers but also between the prejudices of the 
various strata of their readers and listeners. Resting on a pre- 
supposed harmony of interests among advertisers, financial backers, 
readers, and listeners, they are using the Hays-oflice technique of 
neutralizing and playing down divisive elements or transferring 
elements of conflict from the domestic to the international scene.*° 
The rise of consumer-oriented public-opinion formation has been 
one of the most powerful elements in the reduction of the political 
element to the semi-entertainment level.** 

Thus objective factors of social development and conscious 
efforts join in breaking down barriers between some strata of 
society and in creating what has been rather prematurely styled 
a unified middle-class society. This theme of a unified middle- 
class society has been pressed most consistently in postwar Ger- 
many; one author has recently gone so far as to approximate 
present-day conditions with the classless society, alluding in this 
context to the well known slogan of the transformation of the 
state into an organ for day-to-day administrative concerns.** It 
is open to question to what extent such utterances both overstress 
and generalize from some particular aspect of German postwar 
experiences. At any rate, analogous, if not always so pronounced, 
social and economic changes in other continental European coun- 
tries have not been followed to the same degree by tendencies 
toward privatization which allow, as it were, for the transforma- 


85 For a partial analysis see Jacques Kayser, Mort d’une liberté (Paris 1955). 
S. Diamond, The Reputation of the American Businessman (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), 
brings out very well the importance of mass communication for the maintenance 
of consensus in the functioning of society. 

86 The role of the “lowest common denominator” in the news presentations of 
the movie industry is forcefully analyzed in H. M. Enzensberger, “Die Anatomie 
einer Wochenschau,” in Frankfurter Hefte (1957) vol. 12, pp. 265-78. 

87 The extreme formulation is that of S. Landshut, “Die Auflésung der Klas- 
sengesellschaft,” in Gewerkschaftliche Monatshefte, vol. 7 (1956) p. 451; in the same 
direction is H. Schelsky’s speech, “Haben Wir heute noch eine Klassengesellschaft?” 
reprinted in Das Parlament, February 29, 1956. 
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tion of political problems into administrative and technical rou- 
tine; the persistence of a large opposition of principle in France 
and Italy is inevitably leading to an emphasis on the repressive 
function of the state. 

Moreover, the same process that has created a new middle class 
and lessened the distance between the old and new elements has 
everywhere uprooted diverse other social strata, and has so far 
failed to assign them a satisfactory position within the new society. 
The main victims of this process of transformation have been older 
people whose income has not kept pace with inflation, small 
peasant holders, small artisans and retailers without the capital 
to modernize their shops, and white-collar elements, economically 
outflanked by many groups of manual workers and unable to 
acquire a new feeling of “belonging” to compensate for the mea- 
gerness of their occupational existence. These changes, too, have 
indelibly marked the present party system. These strata form a 
steady source, even in present favorable economic circumstances, 
for a predominantly but not exclusively right-wing opposition of 
principle. By the same token, they are an element in the petrifica- 
tion of the traditional parliamentary parties. 

To compete with the opposition of principle for this substantial 
vote, the parliamentary parties find it useful to fall back on their 
nineteenth-century heritage. This heritage may vary widely: with 
the socialists it may mean an occasional harking back to the class 
basis of political structure and its promise of a classless society; 
with the vaguely Christian catch-all parties, in vogue after the 
war, it may mean the concept of spiritual brotherhood or a spe- 
cific religious appeal, transcending the cleavages of the day; and 
with the liberal or radical socialist parties it may refer to the 
autonomy claim of the non-collectivized individual, raised against 
both church and state. What we are here concerned with, how- 
ever, is not the content of the often interchangeable doctrines but 
their survival as an element in keeping together or bringing 
again together the various elements of formerly unified groups, 
now torn asunder in the process of social transformation, employ- 
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ing here the unity of the working classes or there the image of a 
self-reliant independent middle class. 

To be sure, not all—or even most—members of status-threat- 
ened disadvantaged and dissatisfied groups join the ranks of the 
opposition of principle. But this is probably less significant as 
indicating the continuing attraction of the parliamentary party 
than as emphasizing the fact that the primarily consumption- 
oriented thought process of their more fortunate brethren has 
become for them a natural habit. They momentarily accept the 
parliamentary party not because it struggles to uphold a lien on 
their grandfathers’ social vision, but because they grant some 
advance credit to its promise to give a high priority to their mate- 
rial claims.** Mistrustful of the more remote if all-embracing 
solutions of the opposition of principle, they accept the parlia- 
mentary party’s arbitration regarding the extent to which their 
claims can at present be honored without conflicting with other 
weighty claims. But some claims have to be honored here and 
now if their loyalty to the parliamentary party is to last. 

In the final analysis it is this urgency of group claims which 
militates against the parliamentary party's breathing for any length 
of time outside the precincts of government. It has greatly 
weakened the party’s desire to don the robes of parliamentary 
opposition, as this would lessen its effectiveness in the adjudica- 
tion of group claims, which in our time has become its raison 
d’étre. If a party chooses voluntarily to go into opposition— 
which happens under conditions of a multiparty state—it does 
so for purely tactical reasons, in order to fasten the burden of 
unpopular policies on some political competitor, or in order to 
be free to outbid the opposition of principle by espousing some 
manifestly inflated group claims. 


88 Thorough post-electoral inquiries into voters’ motivations and _ preferences, 
recently carried through in the first electoral district of Paris, contain much mate- 
rial reinforcing this thesis as to voters’ motivations in preferring parliamentary 
parties; see Jean Stoetzel and Pierre Hassner, “Resultats d’un sondage dans le 
premier secteur de la Seine,” in Les elections du 2 janvier 1956, Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, vol. 82 (Paris 1957) pp. 199-248, 


especially 228-go. 
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The rise of the consumption-oriented individual of mass society 
thus sets the stage for the shrinking of the ideologically oriented 
nineteenth-century party. After the unlimited extension of the 
party concept, first in the traditional Weltanschauungs party and 
more recently in the totalitarian movement, its recent reduction 
to a rationally conceived vehicle of interest representation becomes 
noticeable.*® By and large, European parliamentary parties are 
reducing their special ideological and material offerings.*® In- 
stead, they substitute a demand for a wide variety of ever expand- 
ing community services, open on a basis of equality to whole 
categories of citizens. Unlike the totalitarian movements they are 
not equipped to overrun the state machine; at best they aspire to 
participate in the rewards and premiums it offers. In reminiscence 
of tradition,*' or more likely as a planned investment in a public 
career, individuals may still become party workers. But the 
tendency for the party to exercise a brokerage function for specific 
interest groups is present, and is likely to become more accentuated 
as time goes on. Thus the non-professional in politics is destined 
to be relegated to a back seat. The interest group, however, as 
distinct from the individual party member, manifests a loyalty that 
is limited and contingent. Not only may this loyalty be trans- 
ferred to more useful political groups, but support may be given 
simultaneously to groups competing in the political arena. 

The modern party is thus forced to think more and more in 

89 Of course, there are exceptions. Israel, with its odd mixture of avant-garde 
and arriére-garde elements, responds to a conscious transfer of traditional European 
institutional patterns and the pressing material needs of the moment. Its parties 
are conceived of both as ideological entities and as vehicles for special party- 
connected customer services. An intensive party life results. See Benjamin Azkin, 
“The Role of Parties in Israeli Democracy,” in Journal of Politics, vol. 17 (1955) 
p. 507; but note especially his remark on page 519, visualizing the possibility of a 
receding of direct intervention of parties into social maiters in the foreseeable 


future. 

40 Carlo Schmid’s speech, “Die Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands vor der 
geistigen Situation dieser Zeit,” before the 1950 SPD convention in Hamburg, is 
characteristic of this tendency toward a sharp reduction of party functions. 

41 Heinz Meyer, “Struktur der deutschen Sozialdemokratie,” in Zeitschrift fiir 
Politik (1955) pp. 348, 354, reveals that only one of nineteen functionaries on whom 
the inquiry centered did not have a background of “family party tradition.” 
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terms of profit and loss. To it, opposition scarcely relates to the 
sum total of style, philosophy, and conduct of government, but 
concentrates on some concrete measure where the government 
decision may reflect a balance of forces disadvantageous to the 
interests the party represents. This does not mean that in other 
instances the balance may not be more favorable, or, even more 
important, that participation in administrative implementation 
could not redress the balance in its favor. In such circumstances 
government participation becomes a matter of necessity; the 
party would consider it an unmitigated evil if it were excluded 
for any length of time. But it is also worth while to look at the 
other side of the coin. While government participation furthers 
the claims of the party’s backers, it also allows the party to assert 
its own authority over them. The radiation of state authority 
involved in the party’s moving from the brokerage stage to the 
position of an arbitrator removes the party from many suffocating 
embraces and carries it beyond the confines of its interest con- 
figurations. 

The party's alertness in first pursuing and then arbitrating the 
claims of its clientele is not necessarily related to an equally clear- 
cut vision of the processes of history at large. The modern party 
man knows where he has to take his stand if the roll call concerns 
a question of taxation of consumer cooperatives or an increase in 
maternity benefits. There are few guideposts to enlighten him 
as to the best course on EDC or the recognition of Communist 
China. A roll call of contemporary politicians of many countries 
and parties would show only a tiny minority who could mean- 
ingfully relate the broad canvas of international politics to their 
domestic objectives.** In addition, the more freedom of decision 
in the realm of foreign policy has narrowed down in the last 
decade, as a consequence of international developments, the more 


42 Gerhard Liitkens, “Die parlamentarische Aussenpolitik in der Opposition,” in 
Aussenpolitik, vol. 2 (1951) p. 398, makes a somewhat tormented attempt to vindicate 
this dualism as more than technical in character. A more realistic German ap- 
praisal may be found in Wilhelm Hennis, “Parlamentarische Opposition und In- 
dustriegesellschaft,” in Gesellschaft-Staat-Enziehung (1957) pp. 205-22. 
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difficult becomes the offering of foreign-policy alternatives. No 
parliamentary opposition in Great Britain, France, Italy, or Ger- 
many can, without evoking the specter of incalculable and 
frightening consequences, propagandize a reversing of alliances 
as a goal and consequence of its coming to power. This lack of 
realistic alternative solutions leads to a certain sterility and artifi- 
ciality in the foreign-policy arguments of parliamentary opposition 
parties, which for better or worse are tied to the geographic loca- 
tion, to the prevailing social system, and consequently also to the 
international engagements of their countries. 

Differences within the precincts of parliamentary politics thus 
narrow down to squabbles over the most advantageous arrange- 
ments and courses of action within the concert of Western powers. 
Such differences, as the French battle over the ratification of EDC 
showed, do not necessarily set one parliamentary party against 
another, but may cut across party lines. Only the opposition of 
principle, which does not have to face the likelihood of its com- 
ing to power in the near future, may envisage and even risk its 
very existence on a revolutionary foreign-policy program, its 
opposition becoming the more irreconcilable the more its policy 
outlook as a whole is determined by its foreign-policy affinities. 
The present international situation need not last. The imminent 
loss of the major powers’ monopoly of atomic weapons, and the 
consequent likelihood of a loosening up of the bipolar inter- 
national system, may create new areas of foreign-policy choice. 
But as long as the present bipolarity lasts, it contributes both to 
widening the gulf between parliamentary parties ard the opposi- 
tion of principle and to shrinking the sphere of the truly parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

This transition from the ideologically oriented continental 
party of earlier times to the more limited congeries of interest- 
oriented groups is one of the elements behind the erosion of the 
classic opposition. But the demise of the opposition is not tan- 
tamount to the complete dismantling of the European party, 
relegating it to some form of procedural device to be used for 
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every comer to fight particular and eternally changing issues, as 
the stereotype of the political party in the United States would 
have it.** Other factors still favor some measure of party cohesion. 
One is the existence of an opposition of principle, threatening the 
continuation of present political patterns. Another is the fact 
that there are fairly constant elements—slurred and overlapping 
though they may be—determining which type of interest a party 
may pick up.** 

Thus the parliamentary party may continue as a relatively 
stable entity. But the unifying and leveling element of the mass 
media and a certain lessening of social polarization mark a definite 
stage in the decline of this delicate part of our political heritage, 
the classic parliamentary opposition. It is in this sense that the 
Austrian practice of coalition pacts with built-in opposition de- 
vices commands interest. It presents a limited survival and revival 
of the opposition concept at a time when opposition ideologies 
either have come to serve as handmaidens of total and revolution- 
ary social and political change or are becoming downgraded to 
the role of relatively meaningless etiquettes and advertisement 
slogans within the framework of interest representation. 

43 Interesting material for comparisons between reality and stereotype can be 


found in L. D. Epstein, “British Mass Parties in Comparison with American Parties,” 
in Political Science Quarterly, vol. 71 (1956) p. 97- 

44 Problems of “interest coloration” of political parties are discussed by R. 
Breitling, Die Verbdénde in der Bundesrepublik (Meisenheim 1955), and by M. L. 
Lange in the postscript to Parteien in der Bundesrepublik (Stuttgart and Diisseldorf 
1955) pp- 507 ff. On the predominance of the interest motive in what is officially 
dubbed a Weltanschauungspartei see the interesting discussion by G. Schulz, “Die 


CDU,” ibid., pp. 3, 146. 

















THE ‘‘SINGULAR” MR. HAMILTON* 


BY SAUL K. PADOVER 


O,. ALL the outstanding Founding Fathers, Alexander Hamil- 
ton is probably the only one who has never been fully enshrined 
as a hero acceptable to all his countrymen. There are few if 
any divisions of opinion in regard to George Washington’s tower- 
ing character or Benjamin Franklin’s earthy wisdom or Thomas 
Jefferson’s democratic philosophy; these are fully and widely 
accepted, although with varying degrees of admiration. But not 
so Hamilton. Admired for generations by conservatives, who 
have held him up as a paragon of all that is desirable in a well 
ordered republic, Hamilton has been consistently assaulted by 
their opponents, who, incidentally, have always been influential 
in the country’s intellectual life. As late as 1948, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half after Hamilton’s death, a distinguished American 
historian found it necessary to complain that Hamilton’s name 
“still arouses choking emotions in the bosoms of all ‘right thinkers’ 
who confine their knowledge and thinking to the Anti-federalist 
tradition.” ? In brief, as he was during his short and stormy life, 
so Hamilton has remained since his tragic death—a figure of 
controversy and misunderstanding. 

Much of the difficulty lies in Hamilton’s character, which, in 
his case especially, was, at bottom, his fate. There was something 
turbulent and explosive about him. Contemporaries who ob- 
served him, although not versed in the sophistications of modern 
psychology, were struck by his almost violent restlessness and lack 
of personal serenity. He gave the impression of a man who could 
not curb his feelings—or his tongue. “My heart,” he once ad- 





* Epirors’ Note—This essay will be incorporated in the author’s forthcoming 
book, The Mind of Alexander Hamilton, to be published by Harper in the Autumn 


of 1957- 
1 Charles A. Beard, The Enduring Federalist (New York 1948) p. 10. 
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mitted to General Henry Knox, “has always been the master of 
my judgment.” He could be sweet-tempered to some people and 
unbearably arrogant to others. On occasion he could be gentle 
and diplomatic, but more often he was ruthless and aggressive. 
The consistent pattern of Hamilton’s character was one of outer 
unquietness and inner disharmony. 

His life, although not, as we shall see, his basic ideas, reflected 
this internal imbalance. Deeply attached to his wife and chil- 
dren, he was, nevertheless, capable of an unsavory sexual adven- 
ture (which he admitted publicly). Scrupulously honest himself, 
he winked at the peculations of friends. Under lasting obliga- 
tion to Washington, he made insulting and slighting remarks 
about the General. A bitter enemy of Jefferson, he helped him 
decisively in the election to the Presidency in 1800. A humble- 
born British colonial, he openly sang the praises of Britain’s 
aristocracy. A life-long believer in monarchy as the best form 
of government, he fought heroically for the adoption of the fed- 
eral Constitution. Filled with contempt for democracy, he gave 
the American republic loyal and probably invaluable support. 
Rejecting duelling as un-Christian and uncivilized, he permitted 
himself to be drawn into a duel that killed him. This by no 
means exhausts the list of contradictions. 

The judgment of contemporaries, particularly political oppo- 
nents, reflects awareness of Hamilton’s inconsistencies, as well 
as, of course, of his great gifts. Jefferson’s final evaluation of 
his enemy, written fourteen years after Hamilton’s death, has 
the merit of fairness. “Hamilton,” he wrote (in 1818), “was, 
indeed, a singular character. Of acute understanding, disinter- 
ested, honest, and honorable in all private transactions, amiable 
in society, and duly valuing virtue in private life, yet so bewitched 
and perverted by the British example, as to be under thorough 
conviction that corruption was essential to the government of a 
nation.” James Madison, a milder critic, after paying tribute 
to Hamilton’s “intellectual powers of the first order,’’ made a 


similar point. “If,” Madison said of his collaborator on The 
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Federalist, “his theory of government deviated from the republi- 
can standard he had the candor to avow it, and the greater merit 
of cooperating faithfully in maturing and supporting a system 
which was not his choice.” And John Quincy Adams, whose 
father was one of Hamilton’s aversions, summarized the con- 
tradictory character of his parent’s enemy in the following terms: 


[Hamilton’s] talents were of the highest order, his ambition tran- 
scendent, and his disposition to intrigue irrepressible. His con- 
sciousness of talent was greater than its reality . . . His valor was 
deliberate and undaunted; his experience in war not inconsider- 
able; the powers and resources of his mind extraordinary; his 
eloquence, both of speaking and writing, in the very first style of 
excellence; he had within him to a great degree that which subdues 
the minds of other men, perhaps the first of all qualities for the 
commander of an army. But he was of that class of characters 
which cannot bear a rival—haughty, overbearing, jealous, bitter 
and violent in his personal enmities, and little scrupulous of the 
means which he used against those who stood in the way of his 


ambition. 


I 


Hamilton's background helps us understand his character. Psy- 
chologically, it is not too much to say that his birth and parentage 
must have left an ineradicable scar on his life. For, like William 
the Conqueror, Leonardo da Vinci, and many another famous 
man, Alexander Hamilton was born illegitimate. Indeed, it is 
even doubtful whether, from a strictly legal point of view, he had 
a right to his father’s name of Hamilton. 

There has been much confusion about Hamilton’s early dates 
and his parentage. Recent researches, however, especially in the 
Danish State Archives at Copenhagen, have helped to clear up 
some obscure points.2, We now know, for example, that Hamil- 
ton was probably two years older than he claimed or knew. His 

2See H. Larson, in American Genealogist (January 1945) p. 167, and in William 


and Mary Quarterly (April 1952) pp. 139-51; also B. Mitchell, in New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, Proceedings (April 1951) pp. 88-114. 
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mother died on February 19, 1768, and in that year the court, 
when it settled her small estate, noted that she had a son, Alex- 
ander, who was “13 years of age.” If he was thirteen in 1768, then 
his year of birth was 1755, instead of 1757, which is usually given 
in the history books. 

Hamilton’s early years are somewhat clouded. What is indis- 
putable is that he was born in St. Nevis, the smallest (60 square 
miles) of the Leeward Islands in the British West Indies. Beyond 
that, the record is not satisfactory. His mother was Rachel 
Faucette, variously spelled as Faucitt, Fawcet, Fawcette, Fotzett, 
daughter of a poor island family. Some time about 1745, when 
Rachel was around sixteen, she married an older man named John 
Michael Levine—or Lawein or Leweine or Lavine or Lavien— 
said to be a Danish Jew. The marriage to Levine, who had a 
small business in St. Nevis and a little plantation in nearby St. 
Croix, lasted about five years; after giving birth to a son, Peter, 
Mrs. Levine, at the age of around twenty-one, left her husband. 

Some time after abandoning her husband, Rachel Levine set 
up household with an itinerant Scotsman named James Hamilton, 
about whom not much is known, except that he seems to have 
been something of a drifter and a failure in life. Alexander 
and another boy two years younger were the products of that 
union, which, while without benefit of clergy, seems to have been 
respectable. On February 25, 1759, about four years after Alex- 
ander was born, John Michael Levine sued Rachel for a divorce 
in the court of St. Croix. Levine charged that his wife had 
‘“absented herself from him for nine years and gone elsewhere, 
where she has begotten several illegitimate children.” Rachel 
Levine—legally she was never Mrs. Hamilton—accused of deser- 
tion and adultery, did not contest the suit, and on June 25, 1759, 
the court granted the divorce but, under Danish law, denied 
Rachel the right to remarry. Alexander, therefore, could not be 
made legitimate. 

On the death of Rachel, James Hamilton abandoned his chil- 
dren and simply drifted away, and Alexander—to whom the 
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much-provoked John Adams was later. to refer as the “bastard 
son of a Scotch peddlar’—was never to see, or have much to do 
with, his father again. The thirteen-year old Alexander was 
thrown on the mercy of his mother’s relatives, but not for long. 
The proud and strong-willed boy entered the counting house of 
a local businessman named Nicholas Cruger, and by the time 
he was fifteen he was in charge of the business. But he was too 
ambitious to be satisfied with a clerkship in a colonial store. 
At the age of fourteen he wrote to his boyhood friend, Edward 
Stevens: ‘““To confess my weakness, Ned, my ambition is prev- 
alent, so that I contemn the grovelling condition of a clerk or 
the like, to which my fortune, etc., condemns me, and would 
willingly risk my life, though not my character, to exalt my sta- 
tion. I am confident, Ned, that my youth excludes me from any 
hopes of immediate preferment; nor do I desire it; but I mean 
to prepare the way for futurity. I’m no philosopher, you see, 
and may justly be said to build castles in the air; my folly makes 
me ashamed, and I beg you'll conceal it; yet, Neddy, we have seen 
such schemes successful when the projector is constant.” 

In this youthful letter we see the germ of the later Hamilton— 
pride, ambition, desire for place and prestige, determination to 
achieve his goal. While clerking, he read incessantly, taught 
himself the art of disciplined writing, and learned to speak 
French fluently. “Il parle et écrit parfaitement bien la langue,” 
a French traveler, the Marquis de Chastellux, said of him after 
he met him in the United States. This knowledge of French 
was to be most useful to Hamilton when he had to deal with 
Lafayette and other French officers as aide to General Washing- 
ton, whose knowledge of that tongue was close to zero. Soon 
young Hamilton was ready to break out of the narrow confines 
of his insular world. Some time in September or October 1772 
he sailed from St. Croix to Boston, whence he went to New 
York. Apart from a little money given to him by his aunts on 
the island, his most precious material possessions were letters of 
introduction to influential Americans. Among the most impor- 
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tant of them was one from his teacher Hugh Knox, a Presbyterian 
clergyman who had studied at Princeton, to William Livingston, 
member of a prominent New Jersey family, later Governor of 
his state and a delegate, as was Hamilton, to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. 

Hamilton was seventeen when he came to the mainland, a 
frail boy of small stature, reddish-haired and blue-eyed. He was 
full of fire, precocity, intense energy, and a burning desire to 
make his name and place in this new world. After a year at 
boarding school in New Jersey, he entered King’s College (now 
Columbia University) in New York. King’s was not much of a 
college in those days. It had a total faculty of three, one of whom 
(Myles Cooper) was the president; another (Samuel Clossy) taught 
in the medical school, and the third (John Vardill) taught nearly 
everything, including rhetoric, philosophy, theology, disputation, 
and what is known today as economics and sociology. The under- 
lying ideas of the curriculum of King’s College, as throughout the 
colonies, were natural law and Old Testament ethics. These 
were given as “‘self-evident truths.’’ Central to this universe was 
the enshrinement of property and its institutions as virtually 
sacred to man in a civilized environment. There is no reason to 
assume that Hamilton, then or later, doubted for a moment the 
sacredness and the paramount rights of property. 

King’s College was but a stepping stone, for Hamilton did not 
require much intellectual guidance or help. He was, to say the 
least, as quick, as perceptive, as articulate as any of his elders at 
the College. Endowed with a mind of immense discipline and 
retentive power, he read voraciously and with a concentration 
that was oblivious to everything except the world of hard facts 
and logical construction. His brain stored everything away in 
an orderly fashion, ready for instant use when the time came. 
He was probably not consciously aware of it, but he was prepar- 
ing himself for the building of a new nation—the “American 
empire,” he later referred to it proudly—his mind an instrument 
of marvelous precision, his language lean, muscular, and persua- 
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sive, sometimes torrentially persuasive. In this type of mental 
structure there was, it seems, no room for originality or the ex- 
ploration of new avenues of thought. Hamilton acquired his 
ideas early in life and he never changed them. Blunt, tough, and 
practical, he had no understanding whatever for dreamers, vision- 
aries, or any kind of idealists. 

Hamilton spent only a year at King’s College. At nineteen his 
formal education was complete and he plunged into a life of 
action. This was the year 1774, the threshold of the great crisis 
that was, in the end, to lead to war and independence. When 
young Hamilton entered upon the public scene, the land was 
in a state of agitation and uncertainty. British imperial policy 
antagonized the colonists, but the leading men in the colonies 
were not yet sure what course to pursue. Few dared think of com- 
plete independence of Great Britain; yet many no longer thought 
of themselves as Englishmen. What, then, were they, and what 
were to be their future relations with the British crown? 

As yet an American nation did not exist, but obviously there 
were undercurrents of nationalism. Many of the colonists wanted 
Great Britain to grant large concessions, even up to the point of in- 
dependence, but many more seemed to be loyal to the crown. As 
the debate deepened, arguments were dredged up from history, 
from natural law, and, above all, from English jurisprudence, 
for there was an astonishingly large number of lawyers in the 
colonies; and many of them—John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
come immediately to mind—were soon to be found on the side 
of those who wanted to cut the umbilical cord with the Mother 
Country. Hamilton, who too was preparing to become a lawyer, 
unhesitatingly joined what is known as the “popular cause,”’ that 
is, the side that challenged the absolute authority of the British 


crown over the colonies. 

He began to contribute political articles to Holt’s New York 
Journal, or General Advertiser in 1774. Toward the end of the 
year, when he was not yet twenty, he published his first important 
work, a major contribution to the literature of the American 
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Revolution. This consisted of two pamphlets, A Full Vindica- 
tion of the Measures of the Congress from the Calumnies of Their 
Enemies (14,000 words) and The Farmer Refuted (35,000 words). 
Following the fashion of the times, they were written anony- 
mously, as an answer to widely read articles by Samuel Seabury 
who, under the pen name of “A Westchester Farmer,” eloquently 
defended the British colonial system. Hamilton’s polemics 
against Seabury were so brilliantly conceived and maturely rea- 
soned that contemporaries, when they learned the name of the 
author, could not believe that they had before them the work 
of a stripling just out of college. ‘There are displayed in these 
papers,” says George Ticknor Curtis in his Constitutional History 
of the United States (vol. 1), ‘a power of reasoning and sarcasm, 
a knowledge of the principles of government and of the English 
constitution, and a grasp of the merits of the whole controversy, 
that would have done honor to any man at any age. To say that 
they evince precocity of intellect gives no idea of their main 
characteristics. “They show great maturity—a more remarkable 
maturity than has ever been exhibited by any other person, at 
so early an age, in the same department of thought.” 

When hostilities broke out between the colonies and Great 
Britain, Hamilton enlisted and became a captain of artillery. He 
soon attracted the attention of Nathanael Greene, one of the 
ablest Generals of the Revolutionary War, who in turn introduced 
him to George Washington, then having trouble with incompetent 
adjutants. As usual, Hamilton made a great impression, and in 
March 1777 the commander-in-chief of the American Revolu- 
tionary forces appointed him aide-de-camp with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Of General Washington’s seven aides-de- 
camp, Hamilton was by far the best equipped—he wrote many 
of the General's important military papers and letters—and cer- 
tainly the one most appreciated by the commander. Despite his 

8 Seabury’s articles were published under the titles Free Thoughts on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress and Congress Canvassed by a Westchester 


Farmer (1774)- 
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icy reserve and aloofness, General Washington used to refer affec- 
tionately to the youthful Colonel Hamilton as “my boy.” 

It is a commentary on Hamilton’s personality that he did not 
reciprocate Washington’s affection or appreciation. Indeed, it 
may be said that Hamilton was one of the very few contemporaries 
and collaborators of the General who was unimpressed by his 
true greatness. Neither then nor later did Hamilton show any 
understanding of the paramount quality that made Washington 
so impressive a personality: the General’s towering character, a 
mixture of unshakable strength, dignity, and fairness. Hamilton, 
the insecurely born, seems to have had an instinctive dislike of 
Washington, the big man who so easily loomed as a father image 
to so many people. The two were in sharp contrast. The tall 
General was slow-minded, inarticulate in speech, modest, and 
without any sparkle; the little Colonel was quick-witted, intel- 
lectually arrogant, overbearingly self-assured. Washington was 
apparently unaware that his young aide harbored anything but 
friendly feelings toward him; he continued to respect and admire 
him throughout his life. 

After four years as aide-de-camp, Hamilton broke with Wash- 
ington. The decision to do so was not a sudden one; it had been 
in his mind for some time. Hamilton had long been fretting at 
what he considered his position as an underling. In view of his 
insatiable ambition, it is also possible that he was jealous and 
resentful of Washington’s high military position and reputation. 
As a matter of fact, Hamilton, who fancied himself fit to command 
armies, secretly disparaged Washington's military abilities and his 
knowledge of the art of war. The twenty-six-year-old Colonel, 
thirsting for martial glory which he could not achieve so long 
as he was chained to a desk at headquarters, soon found an oppor- 
tunity abruptly to leave “the General's family,” as he put it. The 
story, as related by Hamilton to his father-in-law, General Philip 
Schuyler,* is not without drama. 


4On December 14, 1780, Hamilton married Elizabeth Schuyler, daughter of the 
General, who belonged to one of the most distinguished families in New York state. 
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One day in February 1781, at headquarters in New Windsor, 
Connecticut, as Washington and Hamilton passed each other on 
the stairs, the General said that he wanted to see him. Hamilton 
replied that he would present himself immediately, as soon as 
he had delivered something to his fellow-adjutant, Colonel Tench 
Tilghman. On his way to Washington’s room, Hamilton was 
stopped by General Lafayette, and the two friendly young officers 
had a brief chat. Suddenly General Washington appeared at 
the upper landing and spoke angrily: “Colonel Hamilton, you 
have kept me waiting at the head of the stairs these ten minutes. 
I must tell you, Sir, you treat me with disrespect.’’ Hamilton, 
sure that his conversation with Lafayette had lasted only about 
two minutes, snapped back: “I am not conscious of it, Sir, but 
since you have thought it necessary to tell me so, we part.” “Very 
well, Sir,” said Washington, “if it be your choice.” An hour 
later, Colonel Tilghman came with a conciliatory message from 
General Washington, assuring Hamilton of his “great confidence”’ 
in him and explaining that the regrettable incident “could not 
have happened but in a moment of passion.” Would Colonel 
Hamilton forget the whole thing and return to his duties? Ham- 
ilton adamantly refused. Not only would he not resume his post 
but also he would not see the General. The relationship, he said, 
was ended. 

“Perhaps,” he explained to his father-in-law, ‘“‘you may think 
I was precipitate in rejecting the overture made by the General 
. . . L assure you, my dear Sir, it was not the effect of resentment; 
it was the deliberate result of maxims I had long formed for the 
government of my own conduct.” He then went on to say that 
he disliked the General, and that for the last three years he had 
neither felt nor professed any friendship for him. He considered 
Washington merely a connection that might be useful to him 
in his later career. “He was an Egis,’”’ Hamilton was to say cold- 
bloodedly after Washington’s death in 1799, “very essential to 
me.” “I always disliked the office of aide-de-camp,” Hamilton 
continued his explanation, ‘“‘as having in it a kind of personal 
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dependence. I refused to serve in this capacity with two major- 
generals at an early period of the war. Infected, however, with 
the enthusiasm of the time, an idea of the General's character, 
which experience taught me to be unfounded, overcame my 
scruples, and induced me to accept his invitation to enter into his 
family. It was not long before I discovered he was neither re- 
markable for delicacy nor good temper . . . I was always deter- 
mined, if there should ever happen a breach between us, never 
to consent to an accommodation.” 

Hamilton’s petulance and dislike found no responsive eclio 
in George Washington. Although the younger man never showed 
the General any warmth or affection, Washington continued to 
be unfailingly generous toward Hamilton. Three-quarters of a 
year after the breach between the two, in the autumn of 1781, 
Hamilton, yearning for a chance to distinguish himself on the 
field of battle, asked General Washington to permit him to lead 
a small storming party during the siege of Yorktown. The Gen- 
eral gave him his chance—and Hamilton had his brief moment of 
military glory, which he felt he needed for the record. After the 
Revolutionary War, when Hamilton was rising rapidly as a 
leading politician and lawyer in New York, he asked Washing- 
ton in Mount Vernon to scotch the persistent rumor that he had 
“palmed” himself off on Washington during the war and had 
been dismissed from his service. Washington promptly gave 


him his clearance, saying, “I do . . . explicitly declare that both 
charges are entirely unfounded” and that “quitting was alto- 
gether . . . your own choice.” As President, he appointed the 


still youthful Hamilton to the second highest position in his 
Cabinet and gave him staunch support throughout a stormy ad- 
ministration. When the time came for Washington to retire 
from public life, it was to Hamilton that he turned, in 1796, for 
help in the drafting of the Farewell Address, a state paper for 
which both men deserve a share of immortality. And in 1798, 
when war with France seemed imminent and the country was 
mobilizing for it, George Washington used his immense influence 
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to have President John Adams appoint Hamilton Major-General 
and second in command, a post the latter hungrily coveted and 
clamored for, thereby bypassing and antagonizing older and more 
experienced officers. Yes, as Hamilton wrote to the widowed 
Martha Washington early in 1800, her husband had always been 


useful to him. 


II 


But the usefulness worked both ways. Just as Washington had 
been essential to Hamilton’s career, so Hamilton was invaluable 
to the early history of the United States. His greatest services 
to the country covered only some eight years, from 1787 to Janu- 
ary 1795, when he resigned the Secretaryship of the Treasury, but 
they were of supreme importance. In that period of time, Hamil- 
ton was outstanding in his fight for the adoption of the federal Con- 
stitution, wrote the majority of the Federalist papers in its defense, 
and, finally, as the first Secretary of the Treasury, laid the durable 
foundations of the fiscal and economic policies of the United 
States. Although he lived almost another decade after he re- 
signed from President Washington’s Cabinet, his great work may 
be said to have been over by the time he was forty. 

What greatness there was in Hamilton came out in those years 
of the making of the Constitution and the first Washington ad- 
ministration. It was the period when the national structure was 
built, and Hamilton was, beyond doubt, one of its indispensable 
architects. Here, paradoxically enough, his foreign birth played 
a not inconsiderable role, for it gave him the kind of perspective 
most native Americans still lacked. The leading men of the day 
did not yet think of themselves as citizens of the United States. 
They were, rather, Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, 
Carolinians, and so forth; their roots and loyalties were in their 
native states, and only with some difficulty could they identify 
with a unit larger than the state; when they finally moved from 
the native state to the union of states, they did so slowly, reluc- 
tantly, and with many grave reservations. 
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Not so Hamilton. He had no native roots in the new country. 
He was not emotionally attached to any single state. Indeed, he 
could not understand how anybody could have strong attach- 
ments to a comparatively small political unit like Rhode Island 
or Delaware or New Jersey or, for that matter, New York. To 
his severely logical mind it made no sense whatever to continue 
the existence of separate and independent states when, instead, 
they could combine and transform themselves into a powerfully 
united “American empire,” as he liked to call it. He saw the 
vision of such a union from the very beginning. As a young 
staff officer during the Revolution, he had first-hand experience 
with the shocking incompetence that prevailed under the loose 
government of the Articles of Confederation. His sense of order 
was outraged by the political weakness, the local intrigues, the 
administrative inefficiency of the existing Confederation. Re- 
ferring to the self-oriented states that operated as independent 
political entities, he wrote early in the Revolutionary War: “This 
pernicious mistake must be corrected.” 

And thus he became one of the prime agents in the movement 
for an effective federal union. He had two main objectives. The 
first was the creation of a united nation, which, he hoped, would 
abolish the individual states. The second was the establishment 
of a highly centralized government equipped with power to defend 
property and maintain order against potentially turbulent radical 
forces. Both of these goals were more difficult of achievement 
than would appear to a twentieth-century observer. Hamilton 
was aware, and painfully aware, that, in general, public opinion 
was against a strong national union, and that the Revolutionary 
War had unleashed popular forces outspokenly hostile to any rule 
by the rich and the aristocratic. 

The delegates to the Constitutional Convention, which sat in 
Philadelphia from May to September 1787, shared Hamilton's 
awareness of the prevailing anti-authoritarian temper of the 
American people. But they were not otherwise as sure of things 
as was their eminent colleague, the delegate from New York. 
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Like Hamilton, the majority of them—only gg of the 55 chosen 
delegates attended the sessions more or less regularly—were con- 
servative in their economics and politics. With rare exceptions, 
they distrusted the people. Hamilton, more blunt and articulate 
than most, may be said to have been the spokesman of the most 
extreme wing of this group. 

A fellow delegate, William Pierce of Georgia, has left the 
following portrait of Hamilton at the Convention: “Colo. Ham- 
ilton is deservedly celebrated for his talents. He is. . . a finished 
Scholar. Toa clear and strong judgment he unites the ornaments 
of fancy . . . He is rather a convincing Speaker, than a blazing 
Orator. Colo. Hamilton requires time to think—he enquires into 
every part of his subject with the searchings of phylosophy, and 
when he comes forward he comes highly charged, with interest- 
ing matter, there is no skimming over the surface of a subject 
with him, he must sink to the bottom to see what foundation it 


rests on . . . His eloquence is not so diffusive as to trifle with the 
senses, but he rambles just enough to strike and keep up the 
attention. He is... of small stature, and lean. His manners 


are tinctured with stiffness, and sometimes with a degree of 
vanity that is highly disagreeable.” 

During the first several days of the Convention, Hamilton was 
a silent member. He listened to various proposals, including 
those that provided for a mere amendment of the Articles of Con- 
federation. He was increasingly depressed as the delegates, still 
state-bound, refused to face boldly the central problem that con- 
fronted them: the creation of a national union with a strong 
government. They could not bring themselves to the point of 
cutting down sharply the sovereignties of the individual states, 
and they were afraid of antagonizing public opinion by setting 
up a government ruled primarily by the upper classes. Hamilton 
finally lost patience with what he thought was mere shilly-shally- 
ing, and one day he rose and delivered a major speech in which 
he cut across all those currents of doubt and bluntly focused at- 
tention on the political realities as he saw them. James Madison, 
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in his Journal of the Convention, thus briefly summarized Hamil- 
ton’s long utterance: 


This view of the subject almost led [Hamilton] to despair that a 
republican government could be established over so great an ex- 
tent [of American territory]. He was sensible, at the same time, 
that it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his 
private opinion, he had no scruple in declaring . . . that the British 
Government was the best in the world; and that he doubted much 
whether any thing short of it would do in America. He hoped 
gentlemen of different opinions would bear with him in this, and 
begged them to recollect the change of opinion on this subject 
which had taken place, and was still going on. It was once 
thought that the power of Congress was amply sufficient to secure 
the ends of their institution. The error was now seen by every- 
one. The members most tenacious of republicanism . . . were 
as loud as any in declaiming against the vices of democracy. This 
progress of the public mind led him to anticipate the time when 
others . . . would join in the praise bestowed by Mr. Necker on 
the British Constitution, namely, that it is the only government 
in the world, “which unites public strength with individual 
security.” 


Much of Hamilton’s reputation as a “reactionary” derives from 
this particular speech at the Convention. In the course of it, and 
secure in the feeling that he was protected by the secrecy which 
covered the proceedings and debates, he uttered many sentiments 
which, while familiar doctrine to his upper-class contemporaries, 
are shocking to American democratic ears today. It was in the 
Constitutional Convention that Hamilton used the expression: 
‘Take mankind in general, they are vicious.’” He also remarked: 
‘The voice of the people has been said to be the voice of God; 
and, however generally this maxim has been quoted and believed, 
it is not true to fact. The people are turbulent and changing: 
they seldom judge or determine right.” 

These are, indeed, extreme statements, uttered in the heat of 
debate. As Martin Van Buren comments in his Autobiography, 
Hamilton, ‘‘absorbed in the egotism and . . . vanity which have 
been the lot of great orators in all ages,’ blindly threw himself 
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“headlong upon the Convention and recklessly proclaimed senti- 
ments at variance with what he ought then to have believed and 
what experience has since shown to be the riveted feeling of the 
American people.” Standing by themselves, Hamilton's utter- 
ances in the Convention would condemn him as a hopelessly nar- 
row, nay, unintelligent, politician, unworthy of consideration as 
a leader of men. But in proper context they merely underline 
a well reasoned and consistently held political philosophy, albeit 
one that was voiced without tact and without regard for public 
opinion in general. One may reject Hamilton’s view of man- 
kind and his theory of political society as needlessly myopic, but 
one must grant him that he did have a clearly defined philosophy 
which had the merit of utter frankness and which, thereby, served 
to evoke and polarize opposite opinions. In a negative way, 
Hamilton may perhaps be given some credit for the fact that his 
outspoken anti-democratic views, by making contemporaries who 
believed in democracy fighting mad, stimulated them to a more 
vigorous and searching defense of their democratic faith. This 
can certainly be said of Jefferson, who was not infrequently 
angered by Hamilton’s candidly and repeatedly uttered contempt 
for democracy. Jefferson could barely control his aversion when 
he heard Hamilton, at his own dinner table (as he relates in his 
diary: April 1791), proclaim that the British monarchical- 
aristocratic system, precisely because it was corrupt, was the “most 
perfect government which ever existed.” 

How did so superlatively intelligent a man as Hamilton justify 
such a view? He did so on the basis of psychology, or at least 
what he conceived to be psychology. His political philosophy, 
which also shaped his economic principles and policies, was 
based on a strongly held view of human nature. Indeed, it is 
not possible to understand his political beliefs without a knowl- 
edge of his psychological ones. Central to Hamilton’s thought 


was a conception of man as a corrupt and selfish animal, always 


motivated by greed and self-interest. ‘““The passions . . . of avarice, 
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ambition, interest . . .,” he said at the Convention, “govern most 
individuals, and all public bodies.” 

Here, of course, is the crucial idea on which Hamilton parted 
company with democrats, then and forever. Underlying the 
democratic belief is confidence in the virtue and potentialities of 
the human being, as well as, according to the Jeffersonians, in his 
perfectibility, through education and otherwise. Without such 
an assumption about human nature, democracy, or any other 
polity that calls for even a limited amount of self-government, 
becomes impossible and, indeed, a contradiction in terms. How 
can the corrupt and the selfish be expected to rule, with any 
prospect of success or stability, over others who are equally cor- 
rupt and selfish? As Jefferson, probably thinking of Hamilton 
and his followers, said in his First Inaugural Address: “Sometimes 
it is said that man cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the government of others? 
Or have we found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? 
Let history answer this question.” 

History did. In rejecting the notion that man has in him the 
possibilities of decency and improvement, and hence is fit to 
participate fully in his own government, Hamilton may be said 
to have cut himself off spiritually from the main current of 
American history. Durably sound in his economics, he failed in 
his politics. The American experience, with its promises of a 
boundless and good life, has not borne out Hamilton’s pessimism. 
From the year 1800, when the Jeffersonians triumphed over the 
Hamiltonians, the country’s political life has moved, by and large, 
in the direction of enlarged, rather than limited, democracy. 
In general, we have witnessed the full acceptance of the philosophy 
of human improvability—as is shown, among other things, by 
our vast and expensive educational system—and of equal politi- 
cal rights and economic opportunities for all the people. In 
this sense Hamilton, as the symbol and voice of restriction, has 
met defeat at the hands of the American people, whose conspicuous 
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national trait has been one of quite un-Hamiltonian optimism, 
with its accompanying dynamics of continuous expansion, experi- 
mentation, and improvement. 

Hamilton, it must be said, was consistent and logical. Since 
human passions were a fact of nature and could not be altered, 
he proposed that they be recognized as such and harnessed for 
useful political ends. It was, he said, ‘a principle of human 
nature” that political institutions must be founded on “men’s 
interests.” He could see no other way to build a successful gov- 
ernment than through an appeal to what he called “avarice and 
ambition.” ‘Political writers,” he argued, “. . . have established 
it as a Maxim, that, in contriving any system of government, and 
fixing the several checks and controls of the constitution, every 
man ought to be supposed a knave; and to have no other end, 
in all his actions, but private interest. By this interest we must 
govern him; and, by means of it, make him co-operate to public 
good, notwithstanding his insatiable avarice and ambition. With- 
out this, we shall in vain boast of the advantages of any constitu- 
tion.” 

Although his generalizations about human nature and behavior 
applied to all men, Hamilton made a distinction between the 
many and the few, between the mass of the people and “the rich 
and well born.” The many, he said, were “turbulent and uncon- 
trollable,” driven by nothing but blind passion, and hence too 
imprudent to be entrusted with governmental power. The few, 
on the other hand, while also motivated by greed and selfishness, 
had enough sense and education to judge matters, and, in con- 
sequence, could be depended upon to realize that their own best 
interests lay in using political power responsibly. It was not 
that he had any particular admiration for the wealthy—‘TI hate 
moneyed men,” he once blurted out in an intimate letter to a 
friend—but that he thought they were a safer depository of power 
than the equally selfish common people. Having no illusions 
about what motivated the upper classes, Hamilton suggested that 
their loyalty to the new government be won through special 
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privileges and economic advantages—through what he called ‘a 
dispensation of . . . regular honors and emoluments.” 

More than that. He proposed that the rich be given “a dis- 
tinct, permanent share in the government,” to serve as an unal- 
terable check on whatever democratic institutions might develop 
in the future. To keep the “imprudence of democracy”’ in leash, 
he advocated the establishment of a permanent Senate and an 
Executive for life. Both were to be chosen indirectly, through 
electors or governors in the states, from the ranks of the economi- 
cally superior individuals in the community. 

Would not such a lifelong Executive, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be a monarch, another kind of George the Third? That, 
countered Hamilton, was a matter of definition; if, he said, you 
choose an Executive for, say, seven years, what have you? You 
have a seven-year monarch, but still a monarch or whatever you 
care to call him. So what difference does it make, particularly 
if he be an excellent man and on his good behavior? 

Again, was not a Senate chosen for life too dangerous? If 
human nature was as depraved and avaricious as Hamilton said 
it was, how could a handful of Senators be safely entrusted with 
unrestrained power? Precisely because they were assured of life- 
long positions and conspicuous honors, argued Hamilton, the 
Senators would have no motive for corruption or for radical 
changes. This was likewise true of the lifelong Executive. Such, 
he said, had been the experience of the most ideal government 
on earth, that of Great Britain, with its Lords and hereditary 
crown. As he told his fellow-delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention (June 18, 1787): “The British . . . House of Lords 
is a most noble institution. Having nothing to hope for by a 
change, and a sufficient interest by means of their property, in 
being faithful to the National interest, they form a permanent 


barrier against every pernicious innovation, whether . . . on the 
part of the Crown or of the Commons. No temporary Senate 
will have firmness enough to answer the purpose . . . As to the 


Executive . . . no good one could be established on republican 
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principles . . . The English model was the only good one on 
this subject. The Hereditary interest of the King was so inter- 
woven with that of the Nation, and his personal emoluments so 
great, that he was placed above the danger of being corrupted.” 

But would the American people tolerate a class government? 
Public opinion, Hamilton admitted, was hostile to anything 
resembling hereditary rule or domination by the wealthy. He 
felt, however, that once the people realized that it was to their 
advantage to have the elite in power, their hostility would be 
abated. Furthermore, he said, the mass of the people would not 
be completely powerless or disfranchised, since there was a gen- 
eral feeling—which he shared, although with reluctance—that, 
as a sop to the people, at least the lower legislative chamber should 
be popularly elected. The House of Representatives, with its 
periodic and frequent elections, would thus give the common 
people a certain amount of control over their rulers. 

A popularly chosen lower chamber raised two questions. One 
was that the Representatives might be dangerous and irresponsible 
democrats. The other was that the House might not properly 
represent all the “feelings and interests” of the various classes 
in the society. Hamilton argued that the chances were that even 
in the democratic lower chamber the Representatives would come 
from the ranks of the well-to-do and the educated. Would such 
upper-class individuals truly be able to represent, and hence 
satisfy, the less privileged people? Hamilton was sure that only 
the rich and the educated could know what was good for the 
others, and therefore could best represent them for their common 
interest. This is the way he stated it in The Federalist (No. 35): 


The representative body . . . will be composed of landholders, 
merchants, and men of the learned professions. But where is the 
danger that the interests and feelings of the different classes of 
citizens will not be understood or attended to by these three 
descriptions of men? Will not the landholder know and feel 
whatever will promote or insure the interest of landed property? 
And will he not, from his own interest in that species of property, 
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be sufficiently prone to resist every attempt to prejudice or encum- 
ber it? Will not the merchant understand and be disposed to 
cultivate, as far as may be proper, the interests of the mechanic 
and manufacturing arts, to which his commerce is so nearly allied? 
Will not the man of the learned profession, who will feel a neu- 
trality to rivalships between the different branches of industry, be 
likely to prove an impartial arbiter between them, ready to 
promote either, so far as it shall appear to him conducive to the 
general interests of the society? 


Who, Hamilton asked, was in a better position to understand 
the problems and attitudes of the people as a whole than the 
individual who has had a chance to travel and to study? The 
uneducated and impecunious man, of necessity, did not possess 
an enlarged view and hence could not be expected to be as good 
a Representative as the one who had opportunities to widen his 
intellectual and political horizon. Referring to national problems, 
Hamilton asked rhetorically: “Is the man whose situation leads 
to extensive inquiry and information less likely to be a competent 
judge of their nature, extent, and foundation than one whose ob- 
servation does not travel beyond the circle of his neighbors and 
acquaintances? Is it not natural that a man who is a candidate 
for the favor of the people, and who is dependent on the suffrages 
of his fellow-citizens for the continuance of his public honors, 
should take care to inform himself of their dispositions and 
inclinations, and should be willing to allow them their proper 
degree of influence upon his conduct? This dependence, and 
the necessity of being bound . . . by the laws to which he gives 
his assent, are the true, and they are the strong chords of sym- 
pathy between the representative and the constituent.” 

Hamilton's basic proposals for the new government of the 
United States were not, in the last analysis, acceptable to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. While the majority of the delegates 
shared many of his views, virtually all of them being members 
of the wealthy and professional classes, they yet sensed that pub- 
lic opinion would reject a government from which the common 
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people would be, as Hamilton desired, to a large extent excluded. 
Nearly all of them were native-born and, unlike Hamilton, had 
roots and relations in their home communities; and this enabled 
them almost instinctively to understand, without necessarily 
sharing, the outlooks and attitudes of their neighbors. The 
delegates knew that there were limits to American tolerance and 
patience, and that the Hamiltonian suggestions for the creation 
of what in effect would have amounted to a permanent ruling 
class went beyond anything that a fiercely individualistic people 
would tolerate. The Convention, moreover, contained a small 
group of what today would be called liberalsk—among them such 
outstanding personalities as Benjamin Franklin, George Mason, 
James Wilson, and, to a lesser degree, James Madison—who 
warned their colleagues not to push things to an extreme. As 
Franklin once drily reminded the delegates, they should not per- 
mit themselves to forget that it was the common people who 
fought and died in the Revolutionary War. 

Fortunately for all concerned, Hamilton was not present during 
some of the most crucial debates at the Convention. For about 
two months, during July and August, he was absent from Phila- 
delphia, returning only in September, when the Constitution was 
nearly completed and ready for signature. Sensing that he could 
not sway the Convention, he had left it in a mood of depression. 
“I own to you, Sir,”” he wrote to General Washington on his way 
back to New York, “that I am seriously and deeply distressed at 
the aspect of counsels which prevailed when I left Philadelphia. 
I fear that we shall let slip the golden opportunity of rescuing the 
American empire from disunion, anarchy, and misery.” In his 
absence the delegates abated their anti-democratic position and, 
despite doubts, agreed to a number of compromises that added 
up to the granting of a considerable share of potential power to 
the people. This was not to Hamilton’s liking; in his eyes, the 
Constitution’s democratic features—the periodic election of the 
President and the Senators, for example—made it fundamentally 
defective. Nevertheless, as a practical man, he signed it. Not 
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only was it better than nothing but he hoped that in some future 
crisis, such as war, this “frail and worthless fabric,” as he called 
it, might be transformed into a powerful instrument that would 
help the ruling classes contain the centrifugal and democratic 
forces then at large in the land. 


Ill 


At this point, in September 1787, when the Constitution was made 
public and was submitted to the states for ratification, began 
Hamilton’s great service to the United States. The document 
so painfully hammered out in Philadelphia immediately caused 
a storm of opposition throughout the country. Just as Hamilton 
did not like the Constitution because it was too democratic, so 
the American people in general objected to it because it was not 
democratic enough. It was this widespread popular hostility to 
the Constitution that nerved and steeled Hamilton to a heroic 
effort in its defense: an instrument so detested by the masses 
must clearly have something good in it. 

Hamilton threw himself into the championship of the Constitu- 
tion with characteristic vigor and unmatched brilliance. But a 
proper appreciation of his achievements in that struggle calls for 
an understanding of the currents of opinion that eddied around 
the Constitution. 

Three main streams can be discerned. They may be described 
as conservative, popular, and liberal. The first supported the 
Constitution wholeheartedly. The second and third were either 
hostile or reserved. The conservative viewpoint, the position of 
Hamilton’s rich and well born, was perhaps best stated by George 
Washington, who said: “The Constitution . . . is not free from 
imperfections, but there are as few radical defects in it as could 
well be expected.” 

Popular opinion showed opposition to the Constitution on two 
main grounds: first, by providing for a central government, it 
threatened the independence of the individual states; secondly, 
the proposed new system appeared to be an instrument of the 
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rich for the oppression of the poor. Patrick Henry, in his elo- 
quent, nay, violent, attack on the Constitution in the Virginia 
Ratification Convention, described it as “extremely pernicious, 
impolitic and dangerous.”” Others argued that it would “take 
away all we have—all our property,” that it contained “no proper 
restriction of power,” that it was “founded on the principles of 
monarchy,” and that it was “like a mad horse’ that would run 
away with its rider. As one opponent said in the New York 
State Constitutional Convention, anybody who trusted this new- 
fangled Constitution was like a man getting on a horse without 
a bridle; he would “justly be deemed a mad man, and deserve 
to have his neck broken.” 

Finally, there was the liberal opposition. This group, while 
granting that the Constitution contained a number of good fea- 
tures, objected to the absence of a bill of rights. The Constitu- 
tion, the liberals said, contained safeguards for the protection 
of property but not for individual liberty (it was this oversight 
which aroused the most hostility and in the end forced its de- 
fenders to promise a bill of rights at the first opportunity). The 
liberal viewpoint was most articulately voiced by Jefferson, who 
wrote, in a famous letter to his friend James Madison (December 


20, 1787): 


I like much the general idea of framing a government, which 
should go on of itself . . . I like the organization of the govern- 
ment into legislative, judiciary and executive. I like the power 
given the legislature to levy taxes . . . I approve the greater House 
being chosen by the people directly . . . I am captivated by the 
compromise of the opposite claims of the great and little States . . . 
There are other good things . . . I will now tell you what I do not 
like. First, the omission of a bill of rights, providing clearly, and 
without the aid of sophism, for freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, protection against standing armies, restriction of mo- 
nopolies, the eternal and unremitting force of the habeas corpus 
laws, and trials by jury ... To say... that a bill of rights was 
not necessary, because all is reserved in the case of the general 
government which is not given . . . is surely a gratis dictum .. . 
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It would have been much more just and wise to have concluded 
the other way . . . and to have established general right instead 
of general wrong. Let me add that a bill of rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every government on earth . . . and 
what no just government should refuse, or rest on inferences. 


Hamilton was aware of all these criticisms and, in one of the 
great tours de force in the history of political thought, he faced 
them head-on. He lost no time in plunging into the national 
debate on the subject. About two weeks after the Constitution 
was signed in Philadelphia he published, in the New York Inde- 
pendent Journal of October 2, 1787, the first article in its defense. 
The series continued, in the Journal and in other New York 
publications, until April 1788, in which year all the articles, in- 
cluding those written by Hamilton’s collaborators, John Jay and 
James Madison, were published in book form under the title of 
The Federalist. Of the 85 Federalist papers, Hamilton wrote 51 
himself and g in collaboration with Madison. The authorship of 
12 is uncertain: they were written either by Hamilton or by 
Madison. In any case, the bulk of the contributions were 
Hamilton’s.5 

This is not the place to laud the virtues of The Federalist. It 
has been sufficiently and rightly praised by many others in the 
past. Written in the heat of the campaign for the ratification of 
the Constitution, and designed as a polemic against its critics, 
The Federalist has, nevertheless, become not only an American 
classic but also a major contribution to the world’s literature of 
political science. In its searching and far-ranging analysis of 
the principles of free government, as well as of the mechanics of 
republicanism in general, The Federalist has probably no equal 
in any language. “It is,” Chancellor James Kent said of it in 
his Commentaries on American Law (Volume 1, 1826), “equally 


5 By Hamilton: Numbers 1, 6-g, 11-18, 15-17, 21-36, 59-61, 65-85. By Hamilton 
and Madison: Numbers 18-20. By Hamilton or Madison: Numbers 49-58, 62, 63. 
Of the remaining 19 papers, Madison wrote 14 (Numbers 10, 14, 37-48) and Jay 5 
(Numbers 2-5, 64). See E. G. Bourne and P. L. Ford, in American Historical Re- 


view (April and July 1897). 
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admirable in the depth of its wisdom, the comprehensiveness of 
its views, the sagacity of its reflections, and the fearlessness, patri- 
otism, candor, simplicity, and elegance, with which its truths are 
uttered and recommended.” 

Considering Hamilton’s deep-rooted prejudices against democ- 
racy and republicanism, it is ironic to reflect that in The Federalist 
he wrote what is probably still the best and most cogently rea- 
soned defense of the institution of free government. His Fed- 
eralist essays show unusual moderation and a profound grasp of 
republicanism, if not democracy, the latter of which, he argued, 
was fully embodied in the Constitution, since, in the last analy- 
sis, it derived its power from the people. In pleading that the 
Constitution be given a chance, Hamilton showed that he was 
capable of rising above personal bias to statesmanlike heights. 

Hamilton threw himself wholeheartedly into the fight for the 
Constitution not because he loved republicanism but because he 
hated anarchy. He was revolted by the prevailing disunity and 
by the, to him, senseless pretensions to independence of the 
thirteen individual states. Rejection of the Constitution, he was 
convinced, would lead not to a better Constitution but to chaos 
and possibly a military dictatorship. Thus the great opportunity 
to create a free and powerful nation, which was, he said, America’s 
destiny, would be forever lost. Pleading for the adoption of the 
Constitution, and citing David Hume on the desirability of rea- 
sonableness and moderation in political affairs, Hamilton wrote 
in the concluding paragraph of the last Federalist paper (Number 
85): 

These judicious reflections contain a lesson of moderation to all 

the sincere lovers of the Union, and ought to put them upon their 

guard against hazarding anarchy, civil war, a perpetual aliena- 
tion of the States from each other, and perhaps the military 
despotism of a victorious demagogue . . . It may be in me a defect 
of political fortitude, but I acknowledge that I cannot entertain 
an equal tranquillity with those who affect to treat the dangers of 


a longer continuance in our present situation as imaginary. A 
nation without a national government, is, in my view, an awful 
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spectacle. The establishment of a Constitution, in time of pro- 
found peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole people, is a 
prodigy, to the completion of which I look forward with trem- 
bling anxiety . . . I dread the more the consequences of new at- 
tempts, because I know that powerful individuals, in this and in 
other States, are enemies to a general national government in every 


possible shape. 


While the Federalist papers were coming out, friends of the 
Constitution, probably strengthened and inspired by their argu- 
ments, won ratification victories in seven states. Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ratified in December 1787, Georgia 
and Connecticut in January, and Massachusetts and Maryland in 
February and April, 1788.6 Two more states were needed to 
make up the nine required to put the Constitution into effect. 
Of the remaining six states, some, like the Carolinas, had too 
sparse a population to be politically important, and others, like 
Rhode Island, were hostile to the Constitution; the latter, indeed, 
did not ratify until long after the federal government was estab- 
lished.?_ Everything, therefore, now depended upon the two 
most populous and influential states, Virginia and New York. 
Rejection of the Constitution there would have been a disaster. 

For a while it looked as if both pivotal states, where the ratifica- 
tion conventions met in June 1788, would turn down the Con- 
stitution. Hamilton kept in contact with Madison in Virginia, 
and was filled with anxiety at the outcome of the contest. There 
was a sharp struggle, but on June 25, largely because of the elo- 
quence of Madison and the prestige of Washington, the Constitu- 
tion squeezed through the Virginia convention by the narrow vote 
of 89 to 79. Now it was up to New York—and to Alexander 


Hamilton. 
The situation in New York was bad, and Hamilton girded him- 


6 Delaware, December 7 (unanimously). Pennsylvania, December 12 (46 to 29). 
New Jersey, December 18 (unanimously). Georgia, January 2, 1788 (unanimously). 
Connecticut, January g (128 to 40). Massachusetts, February 6 (187 to 168). 
Maryland, April 26 (63 to 11). 

7 Rhode Island, May 29, 1790 (34 to 32). Seuth Carolina, May 23 (149 to 73). 
New Hampshire, June 21 (57 to 47). North Carolina, November 21 (195 to 77). 
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self for what was, beyond a doubt, the most important battle of 
his political career. New York opinion was inimical to the Con- 
stitution, and the state’s ratification convention, which met at 
Poughkeepsie, reflected this hostility. ‘The anti-federal party,” 
Hamilton informed Madison in a mood of unhappiness and pessi- 
mism, “have a majority of two thirds in the convention, and .. . 
about four sevenths in the community.” Of the 65 delegates, 
only 19 were known to be willing to vote for the Constitution; 
46 were opposed. Dreading that non-adoption would lead to 
“disunion and chaos,” Hamilton took on the seemingly hopeless 
task of winning over the hostile delegates. For seven days, be- 
tween June 20 and June 28, he poured himself out in a torrent 
of oratory, logic, and political analysis so formidable that his 
audience was dazzled. It was not a vain effort. In the end, nearly 
a dozen reluctant delegates were won over by Hamilton’s forensic 
performance—just enough to give victory to the Constitution. 
The final vote—by far the slimmest of all the important states— 
stood go for and 27 against. It was the triumph of one lone indi- 
vidual, a young man of only thirty-three, who was truly, in Jef- 
ferson’s words, “a host unto himself.” 

Thus the Constitution went into effect, and on April goth in 
the following year George Washington was inaugurated first Presi- 
dent of the new union. For the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
which turned out to be the most important position in the Cabi- 
net, he selected his former aide-de-camp, the brilliant Alexander 
Hamilton. It was in some ways an extraordinary choice, for Hamil- 
ton, whose reputation was primarily that of a lawyer-politician 
and orator, had no special experience in finance or economics. 
As it turned out, Hamilton needed no previous experience. A 
careful student of Adam Smith, he grasped the situation with 
his usual acuteness, and by applying his disciplined mind and 
energies to unaccustomed problems, he came up with sharply 
defined conclusions and decisive recommendations. For more 
than five years, from September 1789 to January 1795, Hamilton 
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served as Secretary of the Treasury, and in that crucial period he 
laid the foundations of economic and fiscal policies that have 
remained substantially the same ever since. In this respect his 
contributions to the durable construction of the American repub- 
lic may be said to have been exceeded only by George Washington 
himself. 

His services were especially remarkable in view of the fact that 
the new federal union had inherited economic chaos. In the 
absence of a central government, there was no national currency. 
Trade and the ordinary transactions of daily life were paralyzed 
by a welter of currencies whose exact value could be neither cal- 
culated nor compared. Everything circulated—Spanish doubloons 
and pistoles, Arabian chequins, English and French guineas, 
German and Dutch ducats, Portuguese moidores, Brazilian gold 
johanneses. Even worse than the currency chaos was an actual 
shortage of pieces of money. People had to resort to barter. In 
Virginia so-called ‘tobacco notes” circulated in place of coinage. 
In Kentucky and Tennessee cows and horses and oxen and acres 
of land constituted the “money” used for ordinary transactions. 
In western Pennsylvania the circulating medium was whiskey. 
Elsewhere coin-starved people cut silver dollars into halves and 
quarters, known as “‘sharp-shins."" There was nothing that could 
be done about this anarchy, because the Congress of the Confed- 
eration, while it had the authority to coin money, did not possess 
the funds that would be needed to build a mint or buy the nec- 
essary metal. 

Compounding the economic disorder was the practice of the 
individual states of levying tariffs on their neighbors. Duties 
were imposed not only on foreign commerce but also on American. 
Connecticut taxed the goods coming in from Massachusetts. New 
York levied duties on New Jersey's agricultural products. New 
Jersey taxed New York’s Sandy Hook lighthouse. Every sover- 
eign state, in brief, was arrayed against every other sovereign state. 

Hamilton, with a ruthless disregard for the prevailing local 
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prejudices, set about to solve the financial evils and to eradicate 
the economic absurdities. His program, which had the solid 
backing of President Washington, was imaginative, integrated, 
and thorough. It also aroused bitter and lasting hatreds. 

To bring order into the currency chaos, Hamilton had Con- 
gress enact a law providing for the coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 15 to 1 (changed to 16 to 1 in 1834). Any person 
having gold or silver bullion could take it to the mint in Phila- 
delphia and have it turned into coin free of charge. The coinage 
act created the dollar as the monetary unit, the gold dollar con- 
taining 2434 grams of gold and the silver one fifteen times that 
amount of silver (37114 grams). The mint struck eagles, halt 
and quarter eagles of gold; and dollars, half dollars, quarters, 
dimes, and half dimes of silver. For small exchanges, 150 tons 
of copper were coined into cents and half cents. 

To establish the new government as a good credit risk, Hamil- 
ton proposed to Congress that it undertake to pay the debts of 
the individual states as well as of the nation, amounting to a total 
of around $75,000,000. In his famous financial report to Congress 
(January 14, 1790), he argued that every dollar of this debt 
must be paid, whether owed to foreigners or to Americans, in 
order to create faith in the United States government. “States, 
like individuals,” he said, “who observe their engagements are 
respected and trusted.”” Despite fierce opposition, Congress gave 
Hamilton the authority to assume the state debts at face value. 
As the Secretary of the Treasury had foreseen, this underwriting 
of a debt that had seemed worthless brought to the new govern- 
ment the loyal support of the monied classes. 

Hamilton’s next step in his drive for national economic cen- 
tralization and stability was the establishment of a national bank 
for the depositing of government funds and for borrowing. In 
the face of violent opposition on the part of the Jeffersonians and 
others, who felt that such a bank was monopolistic and uncon- 
stitutional, Hamilton was again victorious. In 1791 the first 
Bank of the United States was established, with a capital stock 
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of $10,000,000. Within an hour of the opening of this bank in 
Philadelphia, its stock was sold out. The Bank’s notes circu- 
lated at face value, paying 8 percent. For 20 years, until 1811 
when the charter of the United States Bank expired, it served as 
a stabilizing force in the rapidly growing American economy, as 
Hamilton knew and expected that it would. 

Hamilton’s revenue program was equally controversial—and 
successful. In his celebrated Report on Manufactures (December 
5» 1791) he proposed a tariff, not merely for income but also 
for the protection of infant American industries, for he was con- 
vinced that the “American empire,” whose greatness he visualized, 
could not be powerful or secure except on an industrial base. 
His tariff and excise policies aroused bitter hatreds and, as in 
the case of the tax on whiskey (7 cents on a gallon), armed revolt. 
But Hamilton’s total program succeeded in its fundamental ob- 
jectives: to give the new country unshakable financial stability 
and an opportunity for indefinite economic expansion. When 
he finally left the Treasury, at the age of forty, he could have 
done so with the satisfaction that the United States, which he 
had done so much to create, was well launched on its destiny. 
But he felt no happiness. 

Hamilton returned to New York to the practice of the law, 
but despite occasional plunges into local and state politics, he 
felt increasingly left out of the main stream of national life. This 
helped to bring out his unhappy gift for making enemies. As 
he attacked others, and was attacked in turn, he tended to con- 
sider himself a victim of persecution. It was galling to him to 
have his fellow-Federalist, President John Adams, all but ignore 
him. Hamilton, after secretly meddling with and needling 
Adams’ Cabinet, branded the President as “very unfit and inca- 
pable,”’ a man who was “excessively vain and jealous and ignobly 
attached to place,” and one whose administration had ‘“‘very 
materially disgraced and sunk the government.” And President 
Adams lost no love on Hamilton either. 

Politically, the final straw for Hamilton was Jefferson. The 
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two men had clashed angrily when they served together in Presi- 
dent Washington’s Cabinet. Their enmity was primarily political, 
but it also had personal undertones. They were in sharp con- 
trast, and their disagreement was as old as history—the conflict 
between the city man and the country man, between the indi- 
vidual who lives by trade and the one who earns his bread from 
the soil. Hamilton had no affection for farmers, and Jefferson 
none for bankers. In addition, Hamilton, small of stature and 
illegitimate, probably felt a secret resentment of Jefferson, who 
was tall and moved with the serenity of one with a securely estab- 
lished social and family position. Nor could Hamilton find 
consolation in intellectual superiority to Jefferson, as he did 
vis-a-vis Washington, for he knew that his agrarian opponent was 
at least as well educated and mentally gifted as himself. Jefferson, 
in turn, while respecting Hamilton’s great abilities, found his 
politics most objectionable. 

The painful moment for Hamilton came during the Presiden- 
tial election of 1800, which resulted in a tie between Aaron 
Burr and Jefferson. In the House of Representatives, which 
met to break the tie, Hamilton’s Federalists were tempted to 
avenge themselves on Jefferson by voting for Burr. And once 
again Hamilton rose to a moment of greatness—above his per- 
sonal dislike. He had been in political conflict with Burr in New 
York, and he considered him an “‘unprincipled and dangerous” 
man, who, once in power, would make himself dictator and 
destroy the Republic. Hamilton, despite his detestation of 
Jefferson, exerted all his influence to prevent Burr's election by 
the House of Representatives. “I trust,” he wrote to an impor- 
tant Federalist leader, “New England, at least, will not so far 
lose its head as to fall into this snare. There is no doubt that, 
upon every virtuous and prudent calculation, Jefferson is to be 
preferred. He is by far not so dangerous a man; and he has 
pretensions to character. As to Burr, there is nothing in his 
favor . . . He is truly the Catiline of America.” 

And Jefferson was elected President, but the victory was no 
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triumph for Hamilton. Jeffersonianism, in Hamilton's eyes, 
meant the further spread of the “poison” of democracy. He was 
despondent over Jefferson’s “visionary” administration, with its 
“pernicious dreams.’ What increasingly depressed Hamilton was 
Jefferson’s growing popularity and the prospect that Jeffer- 
sonianism was on the increase. “Amidst the triumphant reign 
of democracy,” Hamilton, with a touch of bitterness, wrote to 
his friend General Charles C. Pinckney at the end of the second 
year of Jefferson’s administration, ‘do you retain sufficient inter- 
est in public affairs to feel any curiosity about what is going on? 
In my opinion, the follies and vices of the Administration have 
as yet made no material impression to their disadvantage. On the 
contrary, I think the malady is rather progressive than upon the 
decline . . . The last lullaby message [Jefferson’s Message to Con- 
gress], instead of inspiring contempt, attracts praise. Mankind 
are for ever destined to be the dupes of bold and cunning 
imposture.”” 

With “bold and cunning imposture” triumphantly enthroned 
in the President's House in Washington, the “American world” 
seemed to Hamilton to have become an alien environment. Poli- 
tically frustrated and isolated, he wondered whether he under- 
stood his country. Or was there a deep difference between him 
and other Americans, especially those “who drew their first 
breath on American ground’? After some thirty years of living in 
and fighting for the United States, he finally questioned whether 
he really belonged here. One of his last letters on the subject 
is a veritable cry of pain: “Mine,” he wrote to Gouverneur Morris, 
on February 27, 1802, “is an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the 
United States has sacrificed or done more for the present Con- 
stitution than myself; and contrary to all my anticipations of its 
fate .. . I am still iaboring to prop up the frail and worthless 
fabric. Yet I have the murmurs of its friends no less than the 
curses of its foes for my reward. What can I do better than with- 
draw from the scene? Every day proves to me more and more, 
that this American world was not made for me.” 
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In July 1804, two and a half years after the above letter was 
written, the increasingly troubled Hamilton permitted himself 
to be manoeuvred into a duel with his old enemy, Aaron Burr. 
Hamilton, distressed at the thought that he might have done Burr 
an injustice in the past, did not fire. Burr did, and killed Hamil- 
ton in his forty-ninth year. 

Woodrow Wilson, in analyzing Hamilton’s career, concluded: 
“A very great man, but not a great American.”” A case might be 
made, however, for the reverse. In his magnificent contributions 
to the building of the United States, Hamilton was a very great 
American. That he was a great man—in the universal sense that 
Washington and Jefferson are recognized as great men—is more 
doubtful. 








LIMITS OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


BY FELICIA J. DEYRUP 


See interest in the deliberate governmental promotion of 
economic growth in the underdeveloped countries of the world 
makes it appropriate to attempt to assess the potentialities of 
government as an agent of economic progress. In recent years 
there has been a tendency among many students of development 
to hold that most problems of underdeveloped countries can be 
solved either through application of sufficient amounts of foreign 
capital or through expansion of government activity in the eco- 
nomic sphere wherever private initiative has failed to bring about 
substantial growth. But more sober consideration of the difficul- 
ties involved in capital accumulation and investment has led some 
experts to conclude that even were sufficient quantities of foreign 
capital available, its application would be unlikely, in the absence 
of overall planning, to result in balanced economic growth. It 
is high time to realize that there are likewise serious limitations 
that restrict the role of government as a major agent in develop- 
ment. The purpose of this paper is to indicate these limitations 
and thereby to make some small contribution toward a more 
realistic understanding of the interdependence of autonomous 
and deliberate economic activity in the development process. 
Two points should be clarified at the outset of this discussion. 
In the first place, no attempt will be made to establish criteria 
for determining what sort of economic development is desirable. 
This study assumes that many countries wish to make thorough- 
going changes in their economies, and often turn to their govern- 
ments for aid in doing so; the problem to be investigated here 
is not whether development should be undertaken, but only 
whether, or to what extent, government can successfully achieve 
development. In the second place, it will be obvious that certain 
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limitations affect not only public development activity but also 
private or autonomous economic growth. Such limitations must 
be considered in even the briefest examination of the problem, but 
this does not imply that they apply particularly, much less exclu- 
sively, to government development activity. 


In broad terms, four groups of factors limit the capacity of the 
government of an underdeveloped country to aid substantially in 
economic growth. These factors may be classified as follows: 
those determining the strategic position of a government vis-a-vis 
various political groups in the population; those determining the 
speed and severity of economic and concomitant political and 
social change; those involving the special economic problems of 
the country; and those affecting the tools and techniques of de- 
velopment which a government may have at its disposal. The 
effects of these limiting factors on government activity seem to 
justify a rather moderate position concerning the potential role 
of government in the development process. On the one hand, 
it seems unwarrantedly pessimistic to adopt the view that govern- 
ment in an underdeveloped country is so handicapped by inade- 
quate financial resources and an immature civil service as to be 
incapable of handling anything beyond the traditional functions 
of maintaining order, providing primary education, and so forth.! 
On the other hand, recognition that there may be compelling 
reasons for expanded government developmental activity? does 
not necessarily lead to the conclusion that governments are capa- 
ble of accepting such an assignment. 

The kind of political life and the sources of political control 
characteristic of an underdeveloped country offer an important 
clue to the probable effectiveness of government activity in de- 


1See, for example, Benjamin A. Rogge, “The Role of Government in Latin 
American Economic Development,” in Inter-American Economic Affairs, vol. g, no. 


3 (Winter 1955). 
2See Henry G. Aubrey, “The Role of the State in Economic Development,” in 


American Economic Review, vol. 41, no. 2 (May 1951). 
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velopment. This would not necessarily be the case were develop- 
ment to result merely in a uniform betterment of conditions of 
all economic groups in the country. But major economic im- 
provement almost inevitably implies raising the real income of 
poorer groups faster than that of richer groups, and almost nec- 
essarily presupposes shifting an increasingly heavy burden of taxes 
on to those occupying the higher income brackets. Whether a 
government can succeed with such a program depends on how 
politically independent it is of the groups that will benefit least, 
or suffer most, from economic change. Thus government has a 
better chance for successful developmental activity in a demo- 
cratically inclined country than in one which, while not a dictator- 
ship, is not democratically inclined. On this count a dividing 
line should be drawn between such countries as India, Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico, on the one hand, and Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Saudi Arabia on the other. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, dictatorship should be classed 
with democracy as another form of government conducive to 
planned economic development. In terms of power structure 
this is easily understandable. Under effective dictatorship the 
political groups that initiate economic change are precisely those 
groups that expect to benefit most from it. In this peculiar re- 
spect, then, democracy and dictatorship create the political con- 
ditions most suitable to government developmental activity, while 
the various forms of authoritarian, traditional, and weakly demo- 
cratic governments, which are found in a majority of underde- 
veloped countries, are least favorable to planned economic growth. 

This does not preclude the possibility of successful autonomous 
development in any country, whatever its political structure; 
indeed, it appears that for most underdeveloped countries, granted 
no change in political behavior occurs, the problem of economic 
growth can best be solved by private initiative. Even autonomous 
development, however, is fully effective only if it does not directly 
antagonize those groups that hold a major share of political power. 
It is significant that autonomous development in most industrial 
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countries, and deliberate development in Japan, historically pro- 
ceeded under the sponsorship of groups whose expanding eco- 
nomic influence was no more conspicuous than their growing 
political strength. 

The conclusion that government developmental activity may be 
crippled by the lack of a true democratic tradition is not intended 
as hostile criticism of those countries where political power rests 
on a narrow base, but rather as an observation of the odds with 
which such countries have to contend in their efforts toward 
development. No political group anywhere, in an economically 
advanced country or in an underdeveloped country, in a demo- 
cracy or in an authoritarian state, ever willingly accepts reduction 
of its power. It may yield power more or less gracefully, depend- 
ing on how fully it can identify itself and iis interests with the 
groups that are gaining power at its expense; but it never volun- 
tarily divests itself of power. The economically advanced coun- 
tries have been lucky in that during the crucial phase of indus- 
trialization their political structures did not hamper their 
economic growth. It is the bad luck, rather than the fault, of 
certain underdeveloped countries that their political structures 
threaten to reduce the effectiveness of government activity in 
development. 

The second group of factors affecting government’s role in 
development consists of those that determine the speed and 
severity of economic and concomitant political and social change. 
These factors may nullify the conclusions presented above, since 
drastic political change in the form of revolution may destroy 
resisting political groups and allow economic development to 
proceed very rapidly under the sponsorship of the government. 
This, of course, is what is happening in China. But in revolution 
a new form of limitation on government's role in development 
appears. Quite apart from the price paid in human suffering and 
destruction of democratic tendencies, there is a heavy economic 
price for revolution. A revolutionary government must expect 
to carry on development without the aid of foreign capital, except 
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for chance gifts or loans from a foreign power that has its own 
reasons for supporting the revolution. Private capital, both 
foreign and domestic, will if possible flee the country, or just fail to 
accumulate rapidly. Private initiative may become dormant. To 
be sure, capital can to a certain extent be discouraged from going 
abroad, and capital accumulation can be forcibly induced; also, 
government initiative can replace private initiative. But such 
extreme action means an end, for the time being at least, to 
autonomous growth. Possibly some underdeveloped countries 
may feel that autonomous growth is so puny that it is not worth 
cultivating, but unquestionably the majority would not wish to 
dispense with it. 

If economic development is to take place through revolution, 
the government, over a prolonged time period, must extract from 
its population increased levels of production, along with restricted 
standards of consumption. One cannot estimate how long a given 
population can endure the spartan conditions that may be required 
of it, but two factors that will help it to do so are fear of internal 
or external enemies and extreme devotion to national goals. The 
first factor gives an economic purpose, although not an excuse, to 
the police state and virulent nationalism. The second may give 
communistically or socialistically inclined countries an advantage 
in development over other countries. 

The revolutions that are endemic in Latin America are prob- 
ably more serious depressants of planned economic development 
than their relatively minor political effects would indicate. Au- 
tonomous growth may continue despite such revolutions, but gov- 
ernment plans and policies are only too easily shelved as power 
changes hands. Indeed, the net result of this type of climate 
of recurring revolution and counter-revolution seems to be that 
government development activity is neutralized, with the result 
that it hardly offends any major political group, but loses much 
of its effectiveness. 

In the last analysis the factors that appear to control govern- 
ment development activity in a country undergoing revolution 
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are rooted in fundamental conditions which, whether internal or 
external, are beyond the control of the country itself. Thorough- 
going social, as well as political, revolution has been, and prob- 
ably will continue to be, a relatively rare occurrence in under- 
developed countries, and without such a cataclysmic change, gov- 
ernment’s developmental role in purely political revolution is 
restricted in scope. As regards the position of the revolutionary 
country in the world economy, if the techniques and goals of its 
revolution are not to be altered by the need to trade with and 
acquire capital from non-revolutionary countries, it must either 
achieve a permanent state of relative economic independence or 
accept the position of economic satellite to a larger and relatively 
independent country where similar political conditions prevail. 

Thus one may assume that substantial economic development 
through revolution is likely to occur only in those few countries 
whose potential markets may absorb most of their potential pro- 
duction—such as India or China—or in those countries that are 
willing to remain indefinitely in the orbit of a large and eco- 
nomically self-sufficient revolutionary state that will act as their 
major trading partner. On balance, development through revolu- 
tion appears to be a solution that will be resorted to rarely, if for 
no other reason than that it involves so many uncontrollable 
variables. 

The extent to which government can aid in development is 
further limited by the third group of factors mentioned above: 
the basic features of the particular economy, which include the 
extent and nature of its dependence on world markets, the char- 
acter of organized labor and of its demands for improvement in 
status, and the attitudes and behavior patterns of the population 
as a whole. Many of these limitations affect autonomous develop- 
ment as well as government-sponsored development. Certain 
countries are “easier” to develop than others, because they have 
more adequate natural resources, a better relation of population 
to food supply, a higher level of economic organization, greater 
potentialities for diversified production, and so forth. Naturally, 
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development, whether autonomous or deliberate, will achieve 
its goals most rapidly and surely in the most hopeful cases, while 
in the less hopeful cases it may be discouraged by the poor 
prospect of bringing about substantial improvement. Brazil is an 
example of an economy which on this score offers hope of rapid 
development, whether planned or not; Bolivia, on the other hand, 
is representative of the more difficult cases. Indeed, it must be 
assumed that there are some countries that are exceedingly difficult 
to develop, and others that perhaps can never be greatly improved. 

The extent and nature of a country’s dependence on world 
markets may gravely affect the capacity of government to promote 
economic growth. Many underdeveloped countries are “open” 
economies, heavily dependent on the export of one or two products 
into a world market that is utterly beyond their control. Chang- 
ing international conditions may be reflected back into such 
economies as periods of severe depression or inflation, and either 
of these may cancel out painstaking efforts at improvement spon- 
sored by the government, and also, by drastically reducing public 
revenues, impede later progress. Those countries that are largely 
oriented toward export markets of this sort are those that are most 
likely to be swept off balance by external forces, while those that 
are already reasonably diversified stand the best chance of making 
further improvements in their position. Compensatory govern- 
ment activity to offset inflation or deflation, whether of foreign 
or domestic origin, although necessary if a development plan is 
to succeed in full, is an operation too expensive and complicated 
to be undertaken by those countries that most need it. 

Also the character of organized labor and the nature of its 
demands may have a limiting effect on government developmental 
activity. Although autonomous development is not within the 
scope of this paper, it is obvious that it may be as severely affected 
in this respect as is deliberate development. Most underdeveloped 
countries have labor organizations of considerable political im- 
portance, even if they may lack economic strength. Their de- 
mands in regard to wages, working conditions, housing and health 
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programs, though justifiable in human terms, are in many Cases . 
exorbitant in view of the restricted conditions under which most 
development must take place. 

In particular the fact cannot be ignored that organized labor, 
if it presses its demands too far, may seriously check both private 
and public domestic capital formation. One may indeed reach 
the painful conclusion that capital accumulation may occur more 
rapidly under a dictatorial or authoritarian government that is 
hostile to organized labor than under a democratic government 
that gives labor fair treatment. It cannot be denied that organ- 
ized labor received short shrift during the early developmental 
phases of the industrial countries. Only belatedly, after the pat- 
tern of industrialization was fully established, was labor's fight 
for recognition as a full-fledged partner in production successful. 
While one should be wary of leaning too heavily on the historical 
record in so complicated a matter, it is worth speculating whether 
the restriction of labor’s share did not in the past contribute mate- 
rially to capital formation. 

Closely related to the limitations on government’s role in de- 
velopment which may be caused by organized labor’s demands 
are limitations resulting from the general attitudes and behavior 
patterns of the population as a whole. Where a population, 
through tradition, ignorance, apathy, or oppression, is indifferent 
to economic improvement, certain aspects of development, nota- 
bly capital formation, may be promoted with relative ease—though 
this is not to deny that public apathy may be fatal to economic 
development efforts, especially those undertaken by government. 
But the usual situation is quite the reverse: most populations 
expect to reap the benefits of development so prematurely that 
they may blight the process of full growth. In this respect, too, 
non-democratic countries appear to have an advantage over the 
democratic countries, except in so far as the peoples of the latter 
are willing deliberately to forgo immediate gains for future 
growth. A population that will endure low living standards in 
the interest of increased investment and capital-goods production 
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will offer its government a less insuperable development task than 
a population that resents increased taxation and insists that at 
least some aspects of the living standards of economically ad- 
vanced countries be achieved in short order. Thus India and 
and Israel, in other ways very different from each other, are out- 
standing among democratic countries in possessing populations 
which, through their patience and self-restraint, can definitely 
improve the prospects of success of government developmental 
activity. 

Finally, the fourth group of factors limiting a government's 
developmental role consists of those more or less tangible ele- 
ments—personnel, technical knowledge, capital—constituting the 
developmental “tools” that a government has at its disposal. 
There is no more priceless asset for public development programs 
than well trained personnel in public service. Certain under- 
developed countries, formerly parts of colonial systems, have in 
one respect benefited substantially from their former status, in 
that they possess the foundations of a well trained and responsible 
civil service. While the needs for experts in public administra- 
tion have been greatly multiplied as government activity expands 
into the field of economic development, those countries that have 
profited in this way from their colonial experience are far ahead 
of most underdeveloped countries. Nevertheless, the shortage of 
personnel will remain acute for years to come, despite the use 
of technical-assistance programs, special training fellowships, and 
international seminars in public administration. It may take 
still longer before the standards of responsibility and integrity 
demanded in the best civil services of the world can be assimilated 
by the underdeveloped countries. It is obvious that, so long as 
such inadequacies of personnel exist, a low level of efficiency will 
be a dominant characteristic of almost every government develop- 
ment program. 

Technical knowledge is the tool that is most readily available 
for government development schemes. Now that it is generally 
recognized that technical knowledge cannot be simply transferred 
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from one economy to another, but must be grafted into the 
recipient country in ways that are acceptable to existing technical 
levels and social institutions, there is, in theory at least, no reason 
why the introduction of technical skills should not go on at a 
rapid rate. In fact, however, the time lag between the introduc- 
tion of improved techniques and their general adoption may be 
considerable, and this may appreciably retard certain aspects of 
deliberate development. 

Capital, the third vital tool of development, is subject to a 
host of complex problems. For the present purpose, however, it 
is enough to note that government development schemes can 
draw in general on no valuable sources of capital other than taxes. 
Foreign private capital is available, but only on its own terms, 
which usually means that it will not participate in deliberate de- 
velopment but will continue to enter established fields of private 
activity, mainly for the production of exports that have already 
proved profitable. Intergovernmental and supra-governmental 
loans for development are available, but in quantities utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the underdeveloped countries. Thus 
the governments in these countries must rely mainly on their 
own resources, and their own resources consist for the most part 
of taxes, since their credit at home and abroad is poor on the 
historical record, and is currently subject to damage from inflation- 
ary tendencies. The existing level of taxes is low, as compared 
with that commonly found in economically advanced countries. 
But this indicates not so much that there is room for a great in- 
crease in taxes as that the populations of underdeveloped coun- 
tries are unschooled in bearing heavy taxes—a situation that can- 
not be completely remedied until development has been achieved. 

As far as personnel and capital resources are concerned, nothing 
succeeds like success: once government has acquired sufficient 
numbers of trained personnel and sufficient supplies of capital, 
development can proceed rapidly, but until this has happened, 
government developmental activity will fall short of its poten- 


tialities. 
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II 
Government activity in economic development ‘is thus circum- 
scribed by four groups of limiting factors—by the strategic position 
of government in relation to the political structure of the society, 
by the speed and severity of change, by the particular economic 
characteristics of the country, and by the nature of the develop- 
mental tools that are available. In regard to all these factors, 
countries are unequally endowed with advantages and inequitably 
burdened with disadvantages. In several respects a democratic 
government appears to provide the most favorable environment 
for deliberate economic growth, but in certain ways dictatorships, 
and less frequently authoritarian societies, seem to offer a more 
favorable opportunity for government development activity. 
Where a government fails to achieve substantial economic growth 
the cause of failure may lie with one or more of these limiting 
factors. On the other hand, when a government succeeds in its 
development program it must be supposed that somehow none of 
the limiting factors has come into full operation. In short, in 
the field of deliberate development there are many chances of 
failure to one chance of success. 

This conclusion is not meant to be defeatist. On the contrary, 
it is arrived at in an effort to evaluate deliberate development at 
its true worth—not as an unfailing panacea for all development 
problems, but as a program which, if used judiciously in conjunc- 
tion with autonomous development, offers the best solution to the 
economic difficulties of underdeveloped countries. If a country, 
through some combination of deliberate and autonomous develop- 
ment, reaches its economic goals within a democratic environ- 
ment, it has scored an achievement that few economically advanced 
countries, put to a comparable test, could surpass. 








IN PRAISE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
In Commemoration of Fontenelle, 1657-1757 


BY ALBERT SALOMON 


I. Is a natural attitude of men who live at a critical distance 
from their contemporary world to praise an age of the past in 
which they would like to have lived. Different causes have led 
people at various times to praise the age of Enlightenment. Some 
fifty years ago Paul Valéry expressed his preference for that epoch, 
where he could have met with Fontenelle and Montesquieu, 
Diderot and D’Alembert. This desire was his response to his 
contemporaneous world. He feared that men would come to be 
more and more specialized technicians and social engineers, los- 
ing all common principles of value. He visualized the forthcom- 
ing age as an age of scientific barbarism. In contrast to this reality, 
he saw the epoch of the Enlightenment, the eighteenth century, 
as an age of harmony and moderation: “Europe was then the best 
of the possible worlds. Despots and libertarians balanced each 
other. Truth maintained some moderation. Matter and energy 
did not yet rule everything directly, though they were indirectly 
felt. Science was already fairly advanced, and the techniques 
refined. Religion still remained. There were enough whims 
coexisting with considerable rigidity” (Variété, II, p. 6). 

Now, half a century later, other causes impel men to eulogize 
the age of Enlightenment. There are enough orthodoxies, fanati- 
cisms, and prejudices—radical and conservative, philosophical and 
scientific, intelligent and stupid—which need enlightened reexami- 
nation. There is the escapism of Mr. Toynbee, the flight from 
reason into all kinds of behaviorism and existentialism. There are 
methods and conceptions that we take for granted because their 
authors have become idols for worship. The desire for enlightened 
vigilance and praise of the Enlightenment are appropriate in the 
contemporary age of irrational modes of thinking and acting. 
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The term Enlightenment is a historical category. It indicates 
a state of mind that penetrated all segments of life in the Western 
world during the eighteenth century. Kant defined enlighten- 
ment as the departure of mankind from its self-inflicted immatu- 
rity. And he added his praise of Frederick the Great: “A prince 
is to be called enlightened who finds it appropriate to speak of 
his duty not to prescribe anything in religious matters to his 
subjects. . . . On the contrary, he gives them liberty and rejects 
the arrogant term of tolerance. He should be praised for having 
liberated . . . the conscience of his people and having invited them 
to use their reason.” 

Thinkers and rulers, theologians and scientists, lawgivers and 
moralists shared in this state of mind. They firmly believed that 
they were obliged to spread the results of scientific philosophy to 
the ignorant in order to liberate them from the inertia of tradition 
and from the authority of prejudices. The princes and their 
ministers tried to establish enlightened welfare states. Frederick 
the Great and Joseph II were the most outstanding figures in the 
effort to penetrate legal and administrative institutions with the 
principles of enlightened reason. They believed that the truth 
of reason would eliminate the irrational prejudices by which men 
live, in particular those deeply rooted in religious convictions. 

The philosopher of the Enlightenment invited his fellowmen to 
have the courage to learn and to know. Sapere aude! It was an 
invitation to criticism and an admonition to examine rationally 
what had been taken for granted. Everywhere people met in 
salons, in studies, in laboratories, in order to learn causes and 
laws, motives and responses. The conduct of the philosopher 
who dedicated himself to spreading the new philosophy to the 
ignorant who wished to learn was “enlightened.” 

As a historical category, the Enlightenment had a beginning 
and an end in time. The first important works by Fontenelle 
were published between 1684 and 1688, and Locke's Treatise ap- 
peared in 1690. The end of this period can be fixed definitely: 
the day that Robespierre turned Notre Dame into the Temple 
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of Reason and inaugurated the first religion of modern revolution. 
That day marked the apocalypse of the Enlightenment, November 
10, 1793. 

“Enlightenment” is a historical ideal type. As such it is of 
questionable value because of the extremely subjective elements 
of its value perspectives. Still today enlightenment is a curse to 
some, a blessing to others. For this reason it may be a methodo- 
logical necessity to construct different concepts for genuinely 
historical phenomena. Let us call them ideal images. Ideal 
images are the concrete and dynamic representations of ideal 
patterns of philosophizing, of normative modes of politics, and 
of the types of human perfection. Their selection is often less 
arbitrary than the hazardous formation of historical ideal types. 
The age of Enlightenment can be truly represented by Fontenelle 
or Montesquieu, Diderot or Holbach, Helvétius or D’Alembert. 
They all are images of the same enlightened attitude, which re- 
gards the light of reason as the force of liberation from traditional 
beliefs, prejudices, and superstitions. 


I 
I have selected Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle as the ideal image 
of the Enlightenment, an honor that is fittingly stressed in 1957, 
which is both the tercentenary of his birth and the bicentennial of 
his death. In so regarding him I have the authority of two of his 
younger contemporaries who praised his contribution to the popu- 
larization of Descartes’ cosmology. D’Alembert, in reference to 
Fontenelle, wrote in the Discours Préliminaire to the Encyclo- 
pédie: “Books on science seem to have gained the attention of 
the reading public that has been exclusively interested in the 
literary arts. A respectable author whom our century is happy to 
have through a long period . . . has taught the savants to get rid 
of the yoke of pedantry. Superior in the art of clarifying the most 
abstract ideas, he has succeeded in bringing them down to the 
understanding of the unlearned by his precision, lucidity, and 
method. He has even dared to equip his presentation of philoso- 
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phy with the devices of the literary arts, which seem most alien to 
philosophy. His keenness has been justified by the most general and 
flattering success. No one has ever reached his great popularity 
and incomparable success in popularization.” And Helvétius, in 
dealing with the spirit of the eighteenth century, mentioned 
Fontenelle’s decisive role in the development of the spirit of en- 
lightenment: ‘‘Before M. de Fontenelle the majority of savants 
found themselves isolated and deprived of all communication 
with other people once they had reached the peak of scientific 
achievements. . . . M. de Fontenelle was one of the first who 
pioneered in building a bridge between science and ignorance.” 

There are other reasons, more important than the testimony of 
his contemporaries, for choosing Fontenelle as the genuine image 
of the Enlightenment. He was a writer who dared to popularize 
philosophical texts in order to stimulate critical thought and a 
reexamination of traditional ideas about God, the universe, and 
the place of man in nature. Students of Descartes know the con- 
structive heresies of this disciple of the master. His scientific 
theory and philosophy of history are an original contribution to 
a philosophical anthropology. He was the first Cartesian who 
objected to the idea of the constancy of the mind, postulating 
instead its progress and history. He joined philosophical optimism 
with a Montaignesque pessimism on the condition humaine. 
Fontenelle should be reread because some of his basic ideas are 
relevant to a particular aspect of the philosophy of life in the 
contemporary world. He is an image of the Enlightenment, but 
not a museum piece that we dust off on the occasion of this or 
that centennial. Like that of all genuine philosophers, his work 
is both historical and transhistorical. So also is the historical 
spirit of the Enlightenment part of the perennial enlightenment 
of philosophy. 

We should remember Fontenelle for still another reason. He 
gave us the image of the philosophical life in an age of ecclesiasti- 
cal and political domination. Nietzsche praised him as the last 
aristocratic thinker who knew that esoteric writing is indis- 
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pensable in a world of total conformism. Nietzsche might have 
remarked that Goethe, too, was conscious of the fact that in a 
bourgeois epoch he could never communicate to his reading pub- 
lic all the terrible verities he had learned in his long life. 

Fontenelle lived to be almost a hundred years old. He was 
born on February 11, 1657, and died on January g, 1757. When 
he was born the physicians found him so weak that they felt it 
necessary to prepare his parents for the desolate fact that he would 
probably not survive. This report later stimulated his love for 
Montaigne, in particular Montaigne’s criticism of medicine as a 
scientific discipline. Fontenelle’s physical weakness had a last- 
ing effect on his life. To all his friends he seemed absolutely 
selfish. His egotism, however, was but a strict discipline that he 
imposed on himself in order to give himself totally to his work. 
As a philosopher he needed distance and reserve, the more so 
as his social role forced him to live in continuous contact with 
society. 

His father belonged to the elite of the legal profession. His 
mother was a sister of Pierre and Thomas Corneille. Fontenelle 
was a man of many gifts and ambitions. He was eager to emulate 
his famous uncles and, at the same time, to be a philosopher in 
his own right. The revolutionary philosophy of Descartes fasci- 
nated him. He did not give up his literary efforts, but these 
brought him back to philosophy. For example, his “Eclogues” 
led him to philosophical reflections on pastoral poetry, a pioneer- 
ing effort in applying sociological method in aesthetics. The 
“New Dialogues of the Dead,” the “Digression on the Ancients 
and Moderns,” and “The Judgment of Pluto,” 1683-84, merged 
philosophical reflections with an attractive literary pattern. 

In the next four years, 1684-88, Fontenelle engaged in the most 
intense philosophical activities, both as a theoretical thinker and 
as a popularizer. His “Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds” 
and his “History of Oracles’’ were popular best-sellers, subse- 
quently earning him the title of forerunner of the Enlightenment. 
The “Origin of Fables” was a complement to the work on oracles. 
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He had intended to unite the contents of the two books and of 
other related essays in a work on the philosophy of history, but 
never attained that goal. This is the more regrettable since 
Voltaire was to plagiarize and vulgarize Fontenelle’s relevant ideas 
and deprive them of their uniqueness as the only contribution 
made by a Cartesian to the philosophy of history. 

Fontenelle, without neglecting his poetry, gave much attention 
to problems of mathematics, to methodology, and to a philosophy 
of science. He had the daring to write a devastating critique of 
the conflicting Christian churches, a work that almost brought 
him to the Bastille. In 1697 his interest turned in still another 
direction. He was then appointed ‘Perpetual Secretary” to the 
Académie des Sciences, and in that capacity he wrote his history 
of that institution and later published the eulogies that he had 
delivered in his official position. 

Through all his writings there runs one genuinely Cartesian 
thought: the principle that the main concern of philosophy is the 
method of reasoning. He turned this principle against the master 
himself, and criticized him for having succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of metaphysics. He made it his task to apply the new method 
to moral philosophy and to history, examining the structure of 
history and disclosing the paradox that despite the irrationality 
of human life, history is intelligible. This was a keen and origi- 
nal conception for a disciple of Descartes. Fontenelle left many 
fragments pointing to his endeavor to distinguish different pat- 
terns of generalization apart from mathematical and logical con- 
ceptions. He was fully aware that the generalizations men use in 


constructing historical processes and social action have a char- 
acter of their own and deserve particular consideration. But these 
reflections, in the line of Bodin’s and Montaigne’s views on the 
methods of history, Fontenelle did not live to bring to a conclusion. 


Il 
It was with his brilliant popularization of Descartes’ cosmological 
theory that Fontenelle achieved his greatest success. In the “Con- 
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versations,” the work of a true disciple, he developed the Cartesian 
version of the Copernican-Galilean theory of the solar system. 
What makes the book fascinating today is its imaginative discus- 
sion on the plurality of inhabited worlds—an idea that was then 
revolutionary indeed. If different worlds were possible, it would 
be logical that there might be different religions, philosophies, 
and values. ‘This was, of course, a popularization of Montaigne’s 
“Apology of Raymond de Sebond.” Fontenelle chose this theme 
for popularization because it implied all problems with which 
laymen were concerned when at all reflective. The topic included 
the questions of man’s place in the universe, the meaning of nature, 
and the significance of man’s acting and suffering. The philoso- 
pher seduced his readers into giving thought to these problems. 
Readers in the highest ranks of society discussed the ideas of the 
book and derived from such conversations a zeal for knowing the 
truth. This was a precious result in the world of Louis XIV and 
Mme. de Maintenon, who maintained a strict authority over 
religious and political verities, to which men had to conform. 
Fontenelle’s book implemented the rapidly growing criticism of 
the state of total conformism. 

In presenting the cosmological theory of Descartes, Fontenelle 
remained a loyal disciple of the teacher, but in the greater part 
of his work he became heretical. His is the great merit of having 
introduced the perspective of historical thinking into a philosophy 
that insisted on the constancy of the mind. Fontenelle, challeng- 
ing the Cartesian theory, elaborated the thesis that the mind has 
its history and is a process in time, moving in ascending progress 
from the primitive state to the scientific age that Descartes inaugu- 
rated. Prior to Locke, Fontenelle stated that experience is the 
foundation of knowledge. Two fundamental experiences are a 
common heritage of all philosophers: the progressive movement 
of the mind, and the resisting movement of intellectual and emo- 
tional habits. These make up the dynamics of the history of 
philosophy. 

Fontenelle combined the tradition of Cartesian thought with 
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his new historical perspective. He was the first author to state 
the position of the moderns in the battle with the ancients, and 
his analysis was the more revolutionary because he was the first 
to regard the question as one of historical perspective. Fontenelle 
rejected the idea that the ancients were physiologically or intel- 
lectually better equipped than the rest of mankind. The time 
process, he thought, has no qualifying powers. He agreed with 
Bodin and Montaigne that different areas have different influences 
on the character of society, but though he was willing to admit 
the influence of geography and climate he saw that modern man- 
kind had compensated such differences by the equalizing effects 
of the migration of ideas, techniques, and inventions from civili- 
zation to civilization. The scientific philosopher, he held, is al- 
ways able to explain the individuation of naturally equal mankind 
by the sum total of historical and physical circumstances. 

This scientific procedure made him see the blunder of those 
who had made of the accomplishments of the ancients an ideal, 
absolute, and normative good in a historical vacuum. He recog- 
nized that it is wrong to deprive the ancients of their historical 


place and to turn them into idols for worship. They were the 
founders, and as such have claim to our lasting gratitude. We 
have advanced as their disciples; we have learned new things and 
acquired new and better methods. We are humble before the 
greatness of their conceptions. But we have no reason for imitat- 


ing them as the highest authority. 

In a radical analysis of the historical process we find that there 
are always ancients and moderns in the alignments of historical 
generations. It is the natural dialectics of human historicity that 
we change our social roles in the current of our life process from 
youth to maturity. Today we are the moderns, tomorrow we 
ourselves will be the ancients. In the field of aesthetics, Fontenelle 
realized, the historical perspective implies new and constructive 
ideas against the absolutism principle of classic beauty. The 
theory of the perfect and unsurpassed Greek drama had brought 
about the theory of imitation which prevailed during the seven- 
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teenth century. Fontenelle attacked the classical theory as in- 
valid. It would be valid if the ancients had lived in an ideal 
space and in an ahistorical time. Since this was not so, it is 
senseless to expect to find an ideal model of the drama beyond 
historical time. Since perfection is historical, Greek tragedy can- 
not be established as an ideal for imitation. The moderns have 
their own canons of perfection in drama, and have invented new 
literary patterns, such as the novel, the epistolary form, and the 
short story. Aesthetic perfection is possible in all historical 
periods. But it has its specific norms appropriate to the historical 
frame of reference. There is no universal and formal principle 
of beauty that could be everywhere imitated. 

Fontenelle’s pioneering in historical method is most noteworthy 
in his attack on Descartes’ thesis of the constancy of the mind. 
The great contribution of Fontenelle’s philosophy consists in his 
revolt against this theory of the master’s. Mind in its unfolding 
as taste, values, and social norms has history. According to Fon- 
tenelle, the mind alone has history. What people usually call 
history, the changes and transformations in political institutions 
and in the alignments of social roles, should be called perennial 
sameness. There is no becoming and advancing in the current 
of historical time; there is nothing but the unceasing identity 
of human greeds, resentments, lusts, and hatreds. Fontenelle 
called this sameness the Heart. The first philosopher to acknowl- 
edge the progress of the mind, he counterbalanced his philosophi- 
cal optimism with classical pessimism on the characteristics of 
human nature. 

Fontenelle was a student of Descartes, but he was also a disciple 
of Montaigne. The “New Dialogues of the Dead” illustrate the 
perfect unity of these two discipleships. The dialogue of the 
dead is an old literary pattern of Hellenic origin, meant to be a 
device of satire. Fontenelle applied the form in a grim philo- 
sophical mood. Though exposing the stupidities, inconsistencies, 
and vacillations of men, he placed the greatest value on the human 
capacity for philosophizing. In this fascinating literary form Fon- 
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tenelle offered a serious theory of man, anticipating a philosophi- 
cal anthropology. 

Throughout the Dialogues Fontenelle presents images of great 
philosophers in conversation with their enemies. The philoso- 
phers try to defend the nature of philosophy against all opportun- 
istic and utilitarian claims. Fontenelle makes his philosophers 
assume that philosophical interest is a unique human attitude. 
Philosophers are the only human beings who by the act of theoreti- 
cal thinking transcend the expanding life of the organism. The 
men who dedicate their lives to philosophy are rare examples of 
genuine disinterestedness. For this reason there have been only a 
few philosophers in the current of time, because most people are 
dedicated to the pursuit of their material interests. 

One of the main themes of the Dialogues is the antagonism 
between the theoretical attitude and the organic structure of man. 
Fontenelle was concerned with the nature of philosophy and the 
philosophy of nature. The philosopher transcends nature, and 
nature takes her vengeance on the distinterested philosopher who 
dares to transcend her order. Nature produces organic beings for 
the purpose of living. Man lives by habits and customs, which are 
his second nature. Theoretical reflection discloses the emptiness 
of life’s routine, the total irrelevance of daily life. Contemplation 
makes us see the secret of nature, which is to keep human beings 
in control by subjecting man to his senses and drives. But men 
have escaped nature’s domination, as philosophers who no longer 
care for success in social action, and nature hates this challenge to 
her power. For this reason she wars against the philosophical 
life, which transcends the immanence of nature. She schemes to 
turn the homo philosophicus into a homo faber, who makes of 
reason a device by which to realize and satisfy his vital and emo- 
tional needs. The idea of the transcendence of immanence is 
a thesis that Simmel, in his final thinking, made articulate against 
Bergson. 

The philosophical attitude of the homo philosophicus carries 
him beyond his social environment and beyond his own self. He 
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is ruled by his theoretical vision, and never knows where it will 
direct him in the unfolding of its inner law. The freedom of the 
philosopher becomes slavery to philosophy. Fontenelle analyzed 
these complex and hazardous conditions of the philosopher. His 
Descartes, a very un-Cartesian philosopher, agrees with Socrates 
as to the universal domination of nature and the minor place 
accorded to the thinker. Descartes admits that the substance of 
philosophy is invariable in spite of the changing patterns of phi- 
losophy, but in agreeing with Socrates he sees the philosophical 
process in the context of the condition humaine, as never finished 
and never coming to an end of its search. 

But it is human and philosophical to hope against hope. More- 
over, such hopes are counterbalanced by skeptical thoughts in 
regard to the philosophical process: “I even believe that we some- 
times find the truth concerning problems of considerable im- 
portance. But the misfortune is that we never know we have 
found it.” Philosophy resembles Blind Man’s Bluff, a child's 
game. The blindfolded philosopher sometimes grasps the truth, 
but not knowing its name he has to let it go. This image of the 
philosopher indicates a truth of grave importance. It is com- 
monly recognized that human beings in the stream of action, and 
particularly the great men of history, like Caesar, do not know 
how they have achieved their glory and domination; for this rea- 
son they refer to their good luck. Fontenelle makes the same 
statement in regard to philosophy and the philosophers. We do 
not think as philosophers, but we are possessed by philosophy. 
It is the greatness and misery of man that he is directed toward 
theoretical truth, but becomes subject to the domineering spirit 
of philosophy. Reflections on the uniqueness of the philosophical 
attitude in the human situation are a basic theme of the Dialogues. 
Few are the philosophers in the world of history, because people 
are not inclined to give themselves to the disinterested pursuit of 
truth. Thus the idea of the progress of the mind is compatible 
with a profound pessimism as to the nature of man in social 


action. 
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Fontenelle analyzed the ways of human action that have made 
place for the role of human passions in the process of history. 
Grim nature, in the diversity of her desires, is manifest in all ways 
of human behavior. All social roles are expressions of the funda- 
mental needs of human beings for recognition. People are ruled 
by the lust for glory, which satisfies human vanity. People pre- 
tend to ideal motives, but these are nothing but ideologies. In 
his analysis of Cortes, Fontenelle condemned as cynical ideology 
the claim of the conqueror that he acted lawfully and justly in 
the occupation of Mexico. 

All human motives arise out of desires to satisfy the needs for 
self-realization and recognition. Fontenelle attempted to establish 
the uncertain character of all ideal motives. His Plato flatly 
refuses to be a Platonist in matters of love, knowing very well 
indeed that physical needs are inseparable from love. Love is a 
complex phenomenon: the physical and the spiritual are inter- 
dependent. Love may be incited by the mind, but it will always 
meet with the passions of the body. Men and women have only 
two ways of trying to fulfill their desires: ambition and love. The 
two passions are of parallel shape. Both are infinite, both open 
up new vistas and endless horizons. Fontenelle ridiculed a prin- 
cess who believed that the realization of true love would bring 
a conclusion to the search for peace of mind. There is no limit 
to the ambitions and the erotic lust of men. The folly of human 
beings is most conspicuous in the sphere of sex relationships. 

In the Dialogues Fontenelle presented a typology of love rela- 
tionships which illustrates the unromantic reality of human inti- 
macy. First, there is the pattern of destructiveness, the completely 
selfish and self-centered passion for happiness, pleasure, and adora- 
tion. Mary Stuart sacrificed Riccio to her lust without under- 
standing that she had alienated him from himself, and was 
responsible for his death. There is, second, the type of recognized 
futility. The Virgin Queen makes it clear, though in veiled terms, 
that she has passed through all stages of expectation and fulfill- 
ment. Elizabeth carefully phrases her conception of the futility 
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of sexual pleasure. She states that people should never scrutinize 
in detail the pleasures of love, for these joys cannot stand a 
thorough examination. They are like bogs and swamps that we 
should trespass on with light feet and quick pace in order to 
reach solid ground. And third, there is the pattern of total 
ambiguity. The famous mistresses of kings exchange reminis- 
cences of their power over their foolish lovers, recalling the 
methods they have successfully followed. They all agree that 
prudence, beauty, and esprit are the necessary tools, with esprit 
defined as the intellectual discipline that covered their pretense 
of love. They never knew whether they acted in order to appear 
lovable or whether they loved as ambitious women who were 
thirsting for domination and power. They never underestimated 
the role of chance in their dangerous game of ambiguity. They 
were safe as long as their lovers took their appearance of love as 
reality. But no one of them could predict how long she would be 
lovable in the eyes of the dupe of the comedy. Neither their 
prudence nor their beauty could give them security. Love, both 
real and false, is completely irrational in the game of the sexes, 
in which victors and vanquished alike are dupes. 

Fontenelle covered in the Dialogues the complex human situa- 
tion that results from man’s standing between the opposite poles 
of the theoretical and the erotic. He pictured the ridiculous 
situations that have derived from the prevailing irrational motives 
in social action, the senseless occasions that have led to great his- 
torical catastrophes. Such completely inadequate causes of over- 
whelming events have induced historians to falsify the truth and 
to invent solemn and grave motivations. Fontenelle portrayed 
the proud Charles V, who boasted that he was ruler of two 
worlds, in a conversation with Erasmus, who tries to break his 
pride. Erasmus demonstrates that Charles had no personal merit 
in the acquisition of his empire; everything had come to him 
through marriage or inheritance. Charles, however, retorts that 
this is the human lot, that Erasmus himself should consider that 
his genius was not his own merit either, but the result of an 
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infinite number of causes the combination of which we call chance 
until we are able to explain them. 

Fontenelle was consistent when he described human ideals as 
chimeras. Chimeras are fictitious, but they have reality in the 
process of human action. They are the prerequisites of all indi- 
vidual and collective efforts toward some kind of perfection. It 
was Fontenelle’s contention that men accomplish the possible only 
when they reach for the impossible. Men are always in search of 
chimeras and spirits that transcend the human sphere. They will 
always be disappointed and frustrated, but they will start all over 
again to look for new ideals. Moliére alone cannot be fooled, 
because he has tested his philosophy by experience. When all 
tragedies have vanished, Moliére’s work will remain. “One who 
wishes to work for immortality should picture the world of dupes 
and fools.” 

Fontenelle was not alarmed about the condition humaine. The 
world of human folly will never end in a state of anarchy. Nature, 
which has produced the homo faber, has equipped him with 
enough prudence and instincts to assure his survival. “The 
natural order of the universe pursues calmly its own way. Nature 
will always achieve what needs to be done, through our folly if 
it cannot be got from our reason.” 

' Men never know what they are doing when they act. Caesar 
could not understand how he had accomplished his deeds, and 
thus he ascribed everything to his luck or to his star. Often people 
strive for specific ends and achieve something completely differ- 
ent. “Everything is uncertain. It seems that fortune is anxious 
to see to it that the same acts may result in different achievements. 
Fortune likes to make sport of human reason and to demonstrate 
its frailty, as it does not admit hardfast rules.” 

The Dialogues contain Fontenelle’s philosophy in a nutshell, 
although they do not yet articulate his discovery of the progressive 
mind. His theory of the stream of nature and of mind’s tran- 
scendence breaks through his broad analysis of the areas of human 
folly. This philosophy is a philosophy of life in the tradition 
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of Montaigne’s essays. The Dialogues picture the human race 
on the move, always searching for a goal in order to attain satis- 
faction and recognition. It is the lot of all men and women to be 
on the march toward something that they are not, and can never 
be. 

Fontenelle’s essay on happiness, too, has a specific relevance to 
his philosophy of life. In contrast to the Stoics, Fontenelle held 
that only in a minor degree does happiness depend on ourselves. 
We contribute something by intellectual discipline: we can re- 
move imaginary evils, the drive toward suffering, the urge toward 
eternal mourning, through reflection on the variable character 
of man. But most people will never be happy, because they are 
too busy winning or maintaining prestige, wealth, and power. 
Happy are only the few who are predisposed by their moderation 
and kindness to accept the advice of their consciences, those who 
possess themselves in actuality without escaping into the future in 
hope or fear. This is the ideal of happiness that Montaigne 
achieved through the practice of philosophy. 

Fontenelle seriously considered whether happiness consists in 
the insignificant goods—a conversation among friends, an eloquent 
silence between lovers, a lonely walk on a brisk fall day, a spirited 
hunt in the forest. Such are the gifts of a stingy Fortuna; most 
people afterward regret that they have not counted them as 
blessings. Passing pleasures, however, are not happiness. The 
ups and downs between moments of pleasure, the pains with 
which we pay for brief enjoyments, suggested to Fontenelle a solu- 
tion that is in line with his scientific and mathematical philosophy. 
He invented a calculus of happiness that made it possible to meas- 
ure the amount of good in our pleasure and the quantity of suffer- 
ing in our pains. This device would give men direction and a 
measuring rod for their conduct. 

There are only a few simple goods that do not involve painful 
cost. These, universally recognized as lasting values, are peace 
of mind, trust in friends, love of study. Fontenelle concluded 
that the highest good in the human situation is the happiness of 
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living in complete harmony with oneself. But this true state of 
happiness can be realized only under one condition, of which 
we are not masters. Between poverty and grandeur, people can 
achieve happiness in a state of the mean. Avoidance of the vices 
of power and of poverty is the true condition for happiness of 
the few who abstain from the temptations of the world and from 
the seductions of the passions. In this conclusion Fontenelle ap- 
pears as a genuine disciple of Descartes and Montaigne. 


III 


As a heretic Cartesian Fontenelle made his greatest contribution 
in his ideas on the philosophy of history, which he developed in 
two directions. In the “Origin of Fables” he studied a stage in 
the progress of the mind, while in the “History of Oracles’ he 
exhibited man’s reasons for attempting to prevent progress. His 
hope for a continuous, progressive chain of philosophers was 
closely bound up with his fear of the folly and stupidity of the mob. 

The “Origin of Fables” was keen pioneering. This essay on 
mythical thinking, based on Fontenelle’s postulate of the progress 
of the mind toward a scientific age, is a daring approach to a theory 
of symbolic forms. It begins with a revolutionary comparison 
of Greek and American Indian mythologies, both of which arose 
out of the intellectual state of primitivism. In contrast to most 
of his contemporaries, Fontenelle held that myths are not pure 
fiction, but a mixture of the true and the false. The true elements 
are drawn from recollections of the past, the false elements from 
distortions of the past in oral traditions, or from pictures of 
the imagination. Myths—Fontenelle spoke of fables—are modes 
of knowledge in the age of the primitive mind, specific patterns 
of causation that explain the workings of nature in terms of 
superhuman action. 

Primitive peoples, Fontenelle held, explain unknown nature 
by the familiar principles derived from practical experience in 
maintaining their existence. In order to explain things unknown 
they transfer this primitive knowledge of causation to divine 
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beings; they think in terms of a causal process in nature brought 
about by superhuman acts of the gods. This is the first stage of 
knowledge. The gods are conceived in the image of supermen; 
their attributes are force, potency, and violence. They are 
thought to be cruel, unjust, and ignorant. With the advance of 
reason, this picture changes and men transform the image of the 
gods; they are then believed to be wise, just, charitable, and pru- 
dent. Finally, mythical thinking conceives of philosophical divini- 
ties, and the myth shifts to historical thinking and to its scientific 
methods of explanation and hypothetical interpretations. 
Fontenelle anticipated the perspective which, in our time, Cas- 
sirer has developed on Kantian assumptions, though Fontenelle 
was perhaps more conscious of the fact that elements of mythical 
thinking do not completely vanish with the advance of scientific 
thinking. They remain as residues and exert influence on value 
judgments and the philosophical vision of the universe. Fon- 
tenelle explicitly maintained that mythical thinking and religious 
thinking are natural phenomena of knowledge through which 
the mind passes in its evolution. More objective than Voltaire, 
he admitted throughout his works that myth and religion are 
necessary forms of knowledge, stages in the unfolding of the sci- 
entific mind. They express a historical phase in the progress 
of the mind, though there may come times when mankind will be 
enlightened by scientific philosophers and will not be in need of 
past patterns for constructing an intelligible view of the whole. 
The growth of scientific explanation implies a decrease of 
mythical thinking, and thus a decline of marvels, miracles, and 
religions. More specifically, history loses the mixture of true 
and false in its mythical recollections. Historians begin to penetrate 
into the motives of agents and to understand their characters 
with reference to the needs of a given situation. Fontenelle con- 
sidered such interpretations an advance, though limited and un- 
certain in their scientific validity. He felt that we can never 
wholly trust the interpretive method. There always remains a 
flexible element of guesswork which it is almost impossible to 
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estimate correctly, and the historian remains the author of certain 
manipulated and artificial constructs that may be called “fables 
of prejudice.” 

The historian, Fontenelle saw, benefits from the progress of 
scientific thinking. It gives him opportunities to refine his con- 
struction of the probabilities, hazards, and necessities that make 
up the whole progress of history. In this evolution history becomes 
a truly important discipline, contributing to a science of man and 
to moral philosophy. Fontenelle was deeply convinced that his- 
tory is not worth the effort if it does not inform us about the 
variety of human possibilities in the diversity of human situations. 
Scientific history is a division of philosophical anthropology, as 
modern philosophers would say. And, apart from its contribu- 
tion to moral philosophy, it can become a tool for understanding 
ourselves in relation to our fellowmen. 

Fontenelle, developing his conception of the historicity of man, 
spoke of the concrete historical man, l’homme en détail, and his 
continuous changing. But he recognized the identity of human 
nature in spite of the plurality of historical patterns and their 
continuous transformations. The philosopher stresses the con- 
text of meaning, l’dme des faits, in the bewildering variety of 
historical experience. The genuine historian investigates the 
conditions and the conditioning responses of men, which together 
make it possible to construct historical forms and images relevant 
to understanding the greatness and misery of the condition 
humaine. 

Scientific history is analysis of the unfolding mind in all its 
manifestations. It is necessary to explain the changes, the trans- 
formations and renovations of ideas, values, tastes, social conven- 
tions, and norms of behavior. These changes take place in an al- 
most imperceptible process of transformation. They seem to be 
arbitrary, but Fontenelle knew that there are hidden and neces- 
sary relations that are open to explanation. He mentioned the 
profound changes that had occurred during his lifetime, changes 
that had affected all patterns of conduct. At the end of the 
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seventeenth century it was taken for granted that members of 
society had esprit. Polite and refined conversation was the highest 
pleasure of sociability. Everyone was concerned with linguistic 
standards and poetic imagination; tragedy and the novel were the 
mode; the salon was a forum where men and women displayed 
their intellectual independence in discussing the new philosophy. 
But in the eighteenth century this pattern changed to its extreme 
opposite. There was then no value in the spirit of conversation; 
gambling had taken its place. Sentimentalism became a substi- 
tute for esprit; the charms of cultivated language and of classical 
literature had disappeared in favor of romantic and pleasant 
authors. 

Such changes, Fontenelle held, were not the work of chance. He 
was convinced that a microhistorical analysis would disclose that the 
movement of the mind is ruled by laws intelligible to scientific 
inquiry. This trust in the progress of scientific method extended 
to the political world. He was absolutely sure that the methods 
developed by mathematics and physics could be applied to the 
field of politics—that the hidden laws of politics could be dis- 
closed by scientific analysis. Thus politics, formerly the area of 
the greatest irrationality, would be liberated, and scientific con- 
trols would be established. (Prince Metternich liked to read Fon- 
tenelle for his insights into the prudence and folly that people 
exhibit in their social roles on the world stage.) 

Fontenelle was emphatic in asserting that the philosopher needs 
courage and vigilance. The evolution of reason meets with 
prejudices and universal inertia, which prevent the thinker from 
examining traditions and beliefs that are taken for granted. The 
truly scientific philosopher of history would analyze the lasting 
conflict between the philosopher and traditional societies that 
cling to their indoctrinated habits and prejudices. Genuine his- 
tory would be the scientific discipline that describes and explains 
the unceasing battle between the advancing mind and traditional 
beliefs. 


Fontenelle recognized this situation as inevitable. He char- 
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acterized faith, belief, and prejudice by the summary concept 
of error. Asa philosopher he rejected such beliefs and prejudices, 
but as a philosopher of history he praised them. Social life is 
based on errors. They make '‘fe possible and bearable. Fon- 
tenelle widened the scope of the idea of error to include every- 
thing that is not scientific reason, as Mandeville called vice all 
behavior patterns not in complete harmony with established laws. 

Prejudices, beliefs, and superstitions were, in Fontenelle’s 
eyes, errors that are blessings to human beings. They alone assure 
the continuity and duration of social life. They make possible 
the respectability of social roles, they satisfy the cravings for 
recognition, they create the reality of the fictitious carnival that 
we call society. They strengthen our will to believe, to trust, and 
to indulge in all kinds of illusions. For this reason Fontenelle 
thought it necessary to complement the “Origin of Fables” with 
the “History of Oracles.” ‘Together, the two works are parts of a 
project on the philosophy of history for which we have only notes. 
These notes present the dynamics of history, the impetus of prog- 
ress, and the elements of resistance. Persistent inertia, the “sleep 
of the world,” imposes unremitting hardships on the progressive 
mind in its efforts to enlighten men. Fontenelle reflected on the 
human conditions that produce these continuing antagonisms. 

The “History of Oracles” is a popularization of a scholarly book 
by Van Dale, a Protestant Dutch writer who attacked and criticized 
the marvels of the Catholic faith, ridiculing the superstitions 
prevailing among Catholics. Fontenelle took the risk of using 
such a book as a stepping stone and as a disguise for a general 
inquiry into the miracle, the basic religious phenomenon. The 
term “‘oracle’”’ hides his true subject, which was miracles, and 
their acceptance by individuals and groups. 

Fontenelle had been a disciple of the Jesuits, with whom he 
remained on cordial terms. His brothers were priests or occupied 
ecclesiastical positions, and he himself was a practicing Catholic 
all his life. As a philosopher, however, he was compelled to sub- 
mit to the demands of his free and independent mind. He was 
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not willing to accept beliefs unquestioningly when he could find 
causal explanations for the motives that induced men to believe 
rather than to inquire. 

We may see in this little essay a remarkable study of the will 
to believe, an advance critique of William James’ famous book. 
Here Fontenelle analyzed the reasons that make it possible for 
human beings to accept the supernatural or super-rational. He 
tried to find out what it is that impels men to yearn for the occult, 
the supernatural; he was anxious to know the significance of the 
longing for the miraculous. The attempt to answer this question 
involves a pre-scientific pioneering in collective psychology. It 
is almost a summary of the reflections on the role of imagination 
in social behavior and thought that were available to Fontenelle 
in the works of Machiavelli, Erasmus, and Montaigne. 

Men, contended Fontenelle, are always carried away by their 
fears and hopes; people never live in the present, because they are 
never in control of themselves. Being in fear of the present, they 
hope for a better future. Whether dominated by fear or hope, 
they escape into unreality, building up chimeras, wish dreams, 
a belief in superhuman interference. It is this faith in divine or 
demonic beings superior to man, nature, and history that makes 
society persist. As a matter of fact, the most elementary human 
relationships are based on trust, that is, on a belief that our 
friends, our cherished next of kin, our fellow workers and business 
partners will live up to our human and moral expectations. Such 
trust has no scientific basis; it is a blind belief that frequently 
amounts to a belief in miracles. People would rather believe in 
miracles than be skeptical as to the trustworthiness of their 
fellowmen. 

In the tradition of Montaigne, Fontenelle knew that such 
beliefs are the easiest way to conformism. Ne recognized that 
habit is man’s second nature. People cling te the prejudices with 
which they have been indoctrinated by their environment. They 
are satisfied with them, because these prejudices relieve them of 
fear and personal responsibilities. Fontenelle was well aware 
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of the temptations to inertia which tradition and accepted author- 
ity foster in the human mind. This kind of docile conformism 
extends to the world of the unknown and unintelligible, which 
people are ready to admire and to consider a reality. He em- 
phasized the frailty of the human mind which permits men to 
believe in the reality of the unreal and in the unreality of the real, 
as exemplified by ghosts, witches, sorcerers, and mental derange- 
ment. 

Fontenelle stressed this strange craving for the miraculous by 
analyzing the history of miracles and oracles as they appear in 
the documents and traditions of the pagan and Christian past. 
The Christians had tried to establish a complete break with the 
pagan tradition of oracles, which they attributed to demons. They 
believed that they had a monopoly on genuine miracles, which 
were those revealed by God. The Christian historians were im- 
pelled by their zeal and fanaticism to invent fictitious sources in 
order to justify their faith in miracles. Fontenelle showed that 
these sources—such as the falsifications of the Epistles of the 


Apostles, or the non-authentic gospels—were worthless if pious 
frauds. He found bad faith, ignorance, and folly at the very foun- 
dation of the Christian tradition, and concluded that the belief 
in miracles as one root of religion must be based on a will to 


believe. 

The will to believe arises out of a fundamental human need. 
Two different desires merge in its formation: first, a wish to recog- 
nize an eternal being within the unceasing changes of nature and 
history, an urge directed toward rest, tranquility, and peace; and 
second, an infinite curiosity to know what is beyond the process 
of everyday life and human experience. Men by nature long for 
the reality of the unreal, the unreality of the real, and the natural- 
ness of the supernatural. This is a necessary attitude of the im- 
perfect, futile, and frail human being; it expresses the true 
ambiguity of his strength and his weakness. 

Fontenelle derived his findings from his analysis of human 
affections, of fear and hope, wishful thinking and utopian dream- 
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ing, imaginative planning and messianic vision. Wherever they 
clash with reality, the belief in miracles is born, and the funda- 
mental state of mind is the same in all religions. Hence there 
never was anything mysterious about the miracles. They were 
simply a means by which the priests took advantage of the people's 
will to believe. Eventually such conspicuous frauds were bound 
to open the eyes of the educated and the ignorant alike. Thus 
with the progress of the mind the will to believe is bound to give 
way to the will to find the truth. Yet the belief in miracles will 
return, since the masses will always long for the supernatural and 
for the fascination of magic. 

From his Cartesian position Fontenelle rejected all grounds for 
the belief in miracles, and regarded nature as totally explainable. 
From his Montaignesque position he declared nothing to be sur- 
prising once the folly of men is acknowledged, and thus he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to seek further causes for the universality 
of superstition, which constitutes an ever recurring offense to 
reason. He had no illusions about the power of the irrational 
in the life of man in history. It will remain a driving force in the 
drama of mankind. Therefore the greatest effort is needed in 
order to advance the light of reason, to work for the progress of 
the mind. One who dares to philosophize will be able to free 
himself of ignorance, inertia, and the tedium of everyday life. 
The person liberated by philosophy will wish to share his happi- 
ness with his fellowmen and will enlighten them with the torch of 
truth. 

As a genuine philosopher Fontenelle was both historical and 
transhistorical, part of the perennial enlightenment called the 
process of philosophy. He dared to be wise. He invited the 
ignorant to follow him and to gain knowledge and a spirit of 
criticism. He hoped that philosophic education would be an 
important stride forward in the liberation of modern society from 
traditional prejudices. The philosophy of life that he elaborated 
was in full accord with those later presented to us by Bergson 
and Simmel. In his radical analysis of the will to believe he was 
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a forerunner of William James. He opened up a new perspective 
on mythical thinking which anticipated Cassirer’s theory of sym- 
bolic forms. His philosophy of history entitles him to a place 
beside Jacob Burckhardt, who, indeed, was more limited. 


IV 

Fontenelle was internationally famous as the encyclopedic writer 
who delivered the eulogies of his fellow scholars and scientists in 
his capacity as secretary to the Académie des Sciences. These 
documents are precious, and must be mentioned in any evaluation 
of Fontenelle. They constitute an indispensable reference source 
for the history of the sciences in their pre-specialized state. The 
scholars he praised were all philosophers. As botanists and physi- 
cians, mathematicians and physicists, they lived nevertheless in 
a universe of learning; they wished to discover the nature of all 
living. Equally notable are the eulogies of the associated mem- 
bers of the academy, such as the unforgettable image of Mme. de 
Lambert, who was dedicated to the advancement of learning. 
Moreover, Fontenelle’s eulogies deserve our lasting admiration as 
manifestations of courage and generosity. He was generous in 
his treatment of those who committed errors or were mistaken in 
their friendships or enmities. Throughout the eulogies he proved 
himself superior to his fellowmen in courtesy and tenderness of 
heart, and to men of letters in the versatility of his mind. 

Fontenelle displayed great courage in his eulogy of Vauban. 
The famous engineer and social reformer had written the Dixme 
royale in order to help the king and his subjects to construct an 
independent tax system that would eliminate the power of the 
tax farmers. The book was suppressed before publication, and no 
one was permitted to mention it. Fontenelle, the cautious and 
prudent conformist, had the courage to speak of the book, though 
he mentioned neither its title nor its content. At the end of his 
eulogy he said of Vauban: “He was passionately attached to the 
king, a subject of ardent and zealous loyalty. He was never a 
courtier; he preferred to serve rather than to please. No one has 
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been so often and so courageously the pioneer of truth. He had 
an almost imprudent passion for the establishment of truth, to 
which he dedicated himself without any reservations.” Fontenelle 
knew from his own experience that even a prudent passion for 
truth had its dangers in an age of total conformism. 

Finally, the eulogies stress the relevance of the human coefficient 
to the specific philosophical or scientific achievements of the men 
remembered. They are still today normative patterns for recall- 
ing the chain of death and life in which we are the latest links, 
working toward the progress of the mind in spite of the condition 
humaine. 

There have been times when the spirit of enlightenment turned 
into the tyranny of progress. I have expressed my conviction 
that the spirit of the historical Enlightenment came to an end 
in the cult of reason. All historical phenomena have their posi- 
tive and negative aspects, according to their specific historical 
patterns. But there will be recurrent situations when the spirit 
of enlightenment and the criticism of religion and traditions will 
be more pious and constructive than the established and unques- 
tioned authorities of church, state, or philosophical sect. The 
unfolding of the mind is a dynamic process, in which its own 
objectivations are broken up in order that they may attain to a 
new constructive power and a new perspective on life and its 


open stream. 











A DIAGRAMMATIC PRESENTATION OF 
ADAM SMITH’S GROWTH MODEL 


One oF the happy consequences of the growing literature on the 
problems of underdeveloped countries is the renewed interest in the 
works of the early political economists—the physiocrats, Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and the English classical school. As theories of economic 
growth—if not of economic development—have come forth, repeated 
reference has been made to the early classics.1_ This is understandable 
enough, since they themselves were concerned with the economic prob- 
lems either of an underdeveloped economy (the physiocrats, Smith) or 
of an economy initiating an industrial “take-off” (the English classical 
school). In the past few years several writers have attempted to sum- 
marize the theories of long-run growth found in the early literature. 
Others have fitted together the “strategic factors” into various types 
of economic “models.” 2 

Adolph Lowe, in his “The Classical Theory of Economic Growth,” * 
does an exceptionally fine job of classifying and integrating the 
“strategic factors” of Adam Smith’s growth theory. It may therefore 
be of interest, at least from a pedagogical standpoint, to examine a 
diagrammatic presentation of Smith’s growth model. But first I shall 
briefly outline Lowe’s condensation of Smith’s theory. 

In Lowe's exposition (pp.132-41) the three principal propositions, 
or laws, of Smith’s model are: first, the law of population, or of the 
working force; second, the law of capital accumulation; and third, 
the influence of technological progress as the extent of the market 
widens. It is the growth in total domestic effective demand, that is, 
the “extent of the market,” which determines the level of profits, the 
rate of capital accumulation, and thus the speed of economic progress. 

Capital formation implies an increase in the demand for labor 
which, given the relatively inelastic short-run supply of labor, raises 
wages, at least temporarily, to high levels. Better living conditions 
for the working masses develop, and as a consequence the working 
force grows more rapidly, thereby reducing the wage rate down to 


1See, for example: B. S. Keirstead, The Theory of Economic Change (Toronto 
1948); W. A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth (London 1955); D. Hamburg, 
Economic Growth and Instability (New York 1956). 

2 See W. J. Baumol, Economic Dynamics (New York 1951); K. E. Boulding, “Wages 
as a Share in the National Income,” in D. McC. Wright, ed., The Impact of the 
Union (New York 1951). 

3 In Social Research, vol. 21, no. 2 (Summer 1954) pp. 127-58. 
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the long-run level (designated in the diagram as LRSL). It should be 
noted, however, that as a result of technological progress the new long- 
run level of wages is higher than the one that previously existed. 

Higher wages, together with a larger working force, raise total 
demand, increase the “extent of the market,” and encourage “division 
of labor.” As Lowe points out, “division of labor” is Smith’s phrase 
for technology, and he adds (p. 135): “It has always been recognized 
that for Smith division of labor is the true dynamic force.” 

The increase in the “extent of the market,” which arises from the 
growth in population (working force), is essential to Smith’s steadily 
growing economy, for otherwise the rise in wage rates, as capitalists 
bid up the services of labor to man their manufactories, would gradu- 
ally lower the profit rate to “subsistence,” that is, to that rate of 
profits at which further capital formation is not worth undertaking. 
For Smith the profit rate is maintained above this critical “subsistence” 
level by the influence of a higher market demand. Not only does this 
raise profits directly, but the larger market encourages “division of 
labor” (technological progress), and thereby, through the cost side, 
further enhances profits. All these interrelations are shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

Since Smith’s growth model represents an ever rising spiral it is 
necessary to break into the continuous spiral mechanism at some 
arbitrary point, in order to discuss the diagram presented here. Let 
us select the point marked 1, in the northeast quadrant, as our original 
moving-equilibrium position. The rate of growth of total effective 
demand at this point is indicated by TED,, in the southeast quadrant. 
Here we have an increase in the “extent of the market,” which itself 
determines the degree of “division of labor,” that is, the rate of in- 
novation and technological progress. (In the southeast quadrant, where 
TED is shown, additional axes have been inserted, in order to indi- 
cate that the increase in “extent of the market,” or total effective 
demand, is an increasing function of both the increase in labor supply, 
or dL, and the rise in wage rates, or dW.) 

At TED, the profit rate, P,, leads to the capital accumulation P,k,. 
The widening of the market induces greater productivity, to t,, thus 
lifting the demand for labor to DL». (In the northeast quadrant the 
growth process is reflected in a zig-zag movement, from 1 to a to 2 to b, 
and so on.) 

The higher demand for labor, DL», given the original short-run 
supply of labor, SL,, results in a rise in wages to wg at position a. 
Since “the demand for men, like that for any other commodity, neces- 
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sarily regulates the production of men” (Smith, quoted by Lowe, p. 
134), the short-run supply of labor shifts from SL, to SL», establish- 
ing a new moving equilibrium at 2. 

At position 2 we have a new and higher total effective demand, 
TED,. The “extent of the market” is further widened, and conse- 
quently technological progress through greater “division of labor” 
again occurs. Profits then rise to Py, and capital accumulation P»k», 
adjusted for technology, ts, increases the demand for labor to DLs. 
Wages again rise, to w3, population increases, to SLs, and the process 
continues as before. 

This model represents an optimistic view of the future. This is 
because, as Schumpeter has pointed out, Smith’s growth theory is 
“hitchless.”” It remained for Ricardo and Karl Marx to suggest possi- 
ble “hitches.” Ricardo’s hitch was “diminishing returns” in agricul- 
ture. As total effective demand grows it continuously raises money 
wages and thereby, according to Ricardo’s profit theory, lowers the 
profit rate to the subsistence level, resulting in the stationary state. 
Marx emphasized several important short-run factors—increased con- 
centration (monopolization of industry), capital deepening (lowering 
of profits}—and perhaps exaggerated the influence of temporary 
technological unemployment. The latter is necessary in Marx’s 
theory in order to account for growth in the “army of the unem- 
ployed” and for continued bouts of “under-consumption.” These fac- 
tors he so combined as to lead to cyclical fluctuations of an ever in- 
creasing intensity. The pressure of these short-run forces is such, he 
held, as to lower the growth curve and eventually result in class revolu- 
tion and the demise of capitalism. Thus it is not surprising that in the 
century following 1776 the prevailing optimism of Smith was wiped 
away and economics was transformed into the “dismal science.” 

WILLIAM O. THWEATT 
Vanderbilt University 


4 Joseph Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis (New York 1954) pp. 572 and 
640. 
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SOTH, LAUREN. Farm Trouble. Priuceton: Princeton University 
Press. 1957. vii & 221 pp. $3.75. 

The agrarian problem is as old as civilization. For long periods 
agrarianism may slumber, expressing itself only in discontent, and a 
war of proverbs. But country and city have always been pitted against 
each other, in customs, attitudes, and economic interests. The city 
has laughed at the clodhopper and the country has despised the city 
slicker. In trade each has tried to outwit the other. The farmer 
puts his good apples on the top; the city buyer gives short weight and 
short change. 

City and country—two nations. We are trying, in our farm policy, 
to change all that. We are trying to make the farmer over into a 
businessman, and to assimilate country standards to city standards. 
For the top quarter of our eight million farmers we are succeeding, at 
least temporarily. But our bottom quarter remains in a scandalous 
condition of poverty. And none of our farm policies helps this quarter 
one bit. It is for the benefit of the rich farmer that we mess up our 
national political life with problems of parity and undisposable 
surpluses, crop restriction and soil bank and other items the average 
good citizen does not understand, and would not approve, if he did. 
And what of the future? Are we eating our way out of the surplus 
that is choking us? Professor Black of Harvard thinks we may possi- 
bly eat our way through by 1975. I doubt it, for agricultural tech- 
nology is advancing with explosive force. More overproduction will 
afflict 1975 than we have today. 

Mr. Justice Holmes used to say, “The first thing a man needs to 
learn is that life is made up, mostly, of problems that can never be 
solved.” We may not be able to solve the farm problem, but at least 
we ought to understand it. And we are fortunate in having a book, 
brief, readable, wise, by Lauren Soth, the best qualified authority on 
the farm problem we could ever hope to meet. He comes out of the 
heart of the problem, the rich cornland of Iowa. He manages the 
editorial pages of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, editorial pages 
known throughout the country as offering the fairest, soundest ideas 
on farm problems. He won a Pulitzer prize for arranging an inter- 
change of farm delegations between America and Russia. His book is 
a puzzle. How can one who knows so much write so well? 

The American farm problem, Mr. Soth points out, is not one prob- 
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lem but many. There is the problem of maintaining the economic 
status of the top farmers, who run the Farm Bureau, the powerful 
farm lobby in Washington, and own a huge block of senatorial and 
electoral votes under our time-honored rotten-borough system. There 
are the bottom two million, for whom we are doing nothing. There 
is the colossal abuse of unregulated transient labor, Puerto Ricans in 
the East, Mexicans in the West, of whom a big contingent are still 
“wet backs,” illegally in the country and therefore plastic peons for 
the fruit and sugar-beet and vegetable producers. Moreover, each 
product has its own peculiar problems. The policy that might apply 
satisfactorily to wheat is not suited to corn or peanuts, cotton or 
tobacco. We put them all under a “parity” program, in itself an 
economic absurdity. How about “parity” between textiles and steel 
and automobiles? Between schoolteachers and engineers? 

The American democracy honestly desires to give the food producer 
a true American standard of living. The democracy is interested in 
parity income, not parity prices, a wholly different matter. And if 
there was ever any sense in parity prices, other policies of the govern- 
ment make nonsense of it. We subsidize agricultural experiments, 
promote agricultural technology. We advance agricultural technology 
at a tempo unprecedented in history. We pay for restriction of acreage, 
hoping to cut surpluses to manageable proportions. But we show the 
farmer how to produce more on the remaining acreage by improved 
crop types and more systematic use of fertilizer. 

In the old semi-pioneering days we farmers—I was one of thern— 
regarded Washington as a city slicker, to be gypped wherever possible, 
as in arrangements for the sale of land taken away from the Indians; 
land worth fifty dollars an acre we got for two dollars. I wonder 
whether the city-slicker conception of Washington does not survive 
among the farmers of today. They accept the cut in acreage and go 
ahead blithely to make bigger crops on the remaining acres, and he 
is most admired who works the gyp best. I can recall the time when 
Henry Wallace developed a hybrid corn capable of yielding an addi- 
tional ten bushels to the acre. No farmer bought his seed, but each 
continued to pick his own seed corn, big ears with a world of miscege- 
nation in their germ plasm. But when the farmers were in a position to 
gyp the government they all went over to the disastrously productive 
hybrids. I doubt that there is an acre in Iowa, or my home state 
Nebraska, that is not glorying in hybrid corn. Thus does gypping 
Washington advance farm technology. 

And the new misbegotten and perishable soil-bank idea: do the 
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farmers put the disastrously rich acres into the soil bank? No; they 
put in the high-slope forty acres, rich in dwarf cockleburs. A farmer 
I know of is now considering whether he could not turn an honest 
penny by buying an adjoining run-down farm and putting it in the 
soil bank. 

We are not getting anywhere with our farm policy, Mr. Soth con- 
cludes, in words as little offensive as practicable. But we can’t go back 
to non-intervention in farm life, trusting to nature to take her course. 
Nature is as ardent about killing you as about helping you to survive. 
The farmer can’t be left to the terrible swings of prices that characterize 
a commodity of elastic production and inelastic market. Something 
useful can be done with Henry Wallace’s old idea of an Ever Normal 
Granary. Try to maintain a year’s supply of wheat production in 
reserve, say 600 million bushels, and a third of a year’s supply of feed 
corn, say a billion bushels. In years of overproduction build up the 
reserves; in years of underproduction release them. Some order could 
thus be introduced into the price curve. But no such plan should be 
administered by a Secretary of Agriculture, whipped round the post 
by the Farm Bureau and rotten-borough Senators. We would need 
an independent administration, like the Federal Reserve Board. 

We would still have the problem of overproduction to deal with. 
Today eleven workers out of a hundred of us feed us all and afflict 
us with surpluses. Of the eleven, three are practically marking time. 
The remaining eight are too many. Get one or two of them to pull 
up stakes and go to the city. Through all our history we have been 
singing to the youth, Stay on the Farm. Now we ought to sing, Get 
off the Farm, and stay off. Eight persons out of a hundred to feed us 
into desperation. Soviet Russia uses forty out of a hundred to keep 
its population slightly above the margin of starvation. Is this a con- 
sequence of difference in economic systems, free economy versus Com- 
munist? In some degree yes—indeed, in a considerable degree. But 
there is also one item our Iowa corn-fed philosopher overlooks, when 
he draws the comparison. That is corn. . 

Of all the cereals corn is the most productive. It is easier to bring 
corn production up to one hundred bushels an acre than wheat to 
forty bushels. Corn is also the most irregular in its yield. A thirty 
percent variation in national production is nothing unusual. Corn 
can grow almost anywhere. But for large yields it needs particularly 
favorable conditions of soil and climate. No highly productive strain 
can get along with less than 120 frost-free days. Soviet Russia cannot 
be an important corn producer, for she has hardly any area with more 
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than 100 frost-free days; she can produce such varieties as are grown 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Outside of our Mississippi Valley and 
China there are no really good corn regions in the northern hemi- 
sphere, except garden plots in Hungary and Rumania. It is the exces- 
sive productivity of corn that makes most of our farm trouble. If we 
had been confined to the small grains we would have been pretty fully 
occupied keeping our bread grain and stock feed abreast of our ad- 
vancing population. 

Mr. Soth can see no future for our present policy. Instead of trying 
to maintain price parity he would be for maintaining income parity, 
by subsidies if necessary. But he recognizes that personal subsidies 
are, for the present, out of the question. The dominant farm groups 
do not want personal subsidies. They affront the farmer’s dignity. 
And besides, unlike the present benefits, which fall to the rich farmers, 
personal subsidies would go to the poorer farmers. The poorest two 
million farmers ought to be taken off their barren or scanty acres and 
put in the way of an American standard of living. But how do it? 
Mr. Soth has no better proposal than that something ought to be done. 
He comes from the deep-soil, exuberant cornland environment. I 
doubt he has ever visited a hill farm in the Carolinas, or the shack of 
2 sharecropper in the Deep South. These are of a different civilization. 

Go with me to a hill farm in the Carolinas, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas. A log house, great cracks between the logs for the wind 
to blow through; healthy, the farmer avers. No well, but a spring 
just below Jeb’s graveyard. A “right smart of corn,” spindling stalks 
among weeds nearly as tall. A rhododendron thicket twenty feet high, 
apparently impermeable, but your host the farmer zigzags you through 
to a little clearing where a still is operating, the white liquor dripping 
from the worm. Your host takes the dipper chained to a post and fills 
it. “You can drink that. You can see, it’s pure.” As you emerge 
from the thicket you notice little bright-eyed skinny children darting 
around among the bushes. School? Thank God, there ain’t none 
to teach evolution and the Devil’s songs. 

Mr. Soth and I would like to do something for that family, but 
what? Take them into the city and find a job for the household head? 
There is nothing he could do except sweep the street, and for that he 
would be found too lazy. 

I have an idea as to what could be done with him, for my experience 
goes back to the pioneer era when thousands of his kind came up 
from the Southern hills and took homesteads in fertile Iowa and 
Nebraska. They were “no account.” Of the 160 acres the govern- 
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ment gave them they tilled ten acres, badly, but no weeds, however 
exuberant, could defeat lowa corn. Their children, little wild devils, 
went to the schools, such as they were, and grew up a shade less 
ignorant and worthless than the fathers. But the third generation 
proved to be Iowans among men, upstanding, energetic, dogmatic, 
one hundred percent Americans. 

Now I say, don’t waste time on the hillbilly im situ, or the share- 
cropper eating his bread off grocery-store advances. Instead, home- 
stead him on good land. Instead of pushing the dumbuddy land bank, 
buy up sections of good land, build decent cottages, and invite the 
hillbilly or sharecropper to exchange his misery for forty acres and 
a mule. He would not produce much on his forty acres, but he would 
provide more adequate food for his children, who would have schools 
to go to. And in the third generation they would appear in Congress, 
to darken counsel. Instead of a land bank I am proposing an Ameri- 
can-citizen bank. What's wrong with the idea, Mr. Soth? To take 
good land out of competent management and make homesteads for 
incompetents would of course cut production. What is wrong with 
that, in these times? 

The Farm Bureau people, and much of the prosperous farm popu- 
lation, feel that their privileged position in our economy is justified. 
Doesn't the farmer feed us all? Doesn't the farm produce raw mate- 
rials on which many more people, in processing and distribution, find 
employment? The argument is plausible, Mr. Soth agrees, but bunk. 
The steel workers supply all our tools and machines, and there are 
plenty of workers between the steel ingot and the tweezers for which 
we pay a dollar. Again, the Farm Bureau argues that if we let farm 
income fall, farmer purchasing power will fall off and we shall be on 
the way to depression. An illusion. Farm income is only eight per- 
cent of our national income. Steel and automobile income is more. 

But there is a more persuasive argument. The farmer for genera- 
tions back has been penalized by the protective tariff. The tariff 
raised prices of what the farmer buys and checked exports of farm 
products, which can be paid for only by imports. For the wrongs the 
farmer suffered from the tariff he has a right to some compensation. 
True, he voted as a rule for the tariff, but that is no reason he should 
not demand a reward for his folly. 

The farmer sits high today, but uneasily. Two million of him tax 
and trouble the 160 million of us. So big a worm is likely to turn. 
The agrarian states hold the balance between the two parties today, 
but a balance is always uneasy. A showdown is coming, between the 
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160 million and the 2 million, as sure as fate, but, let us hope, as 
slow as fate. And we may hope that the showdown will find the 
farmer prepared to liquidate his indefensible claims and cooperate 
with other liberal forces, to create an urban-rural order, just to all 
but not of justice overstrained. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


President Emeritus, New School for Social Research 


MEIER, RICHARD L. Sctence and Economic Development: New 
Patterns of Living. New York: Technology Press of MIT, and John 
Wiley. 1956. xviii & 266 pp. $6. 

OSER, JACOB. Must Men Starve?—The Malthusian Controversy. 
New York: Abelard-Schuman. 1956. 331 pp. $4.50. 


Both of these books contribute new material and ideas to the dis- 
cussion started by the Reverend Thomas Malthus over one hundred 
and fifty years ago, on the relationship between the increase of man- 
kind and the available food and energy resources. Meier is concerned 
primarily with the possible contributions of new techniques to the 
feeding, heating, clothing, and transporting of man. The various new 
processes (protein from algae and plants, use of sunlight, atomic 
energy, and the like) are well described and illustrated in the manner 
of Erich W. Zimmermann’s World Resources and Industries. On the 
basis of this technical background Meier proceeds to the assumption 
that “in many instances, a social problem can be restated so that it 
is also a scientific or engineering problem that is not only researchable, 
but soluble” (p. 139). He realizes that his ideas are similar to those 
of the technocrats (p. 169), but thinks that he has better tools to handle 
social problems than his predecessors had. 

Believing that he has solved the social problem of making new 
foods palatable to man as well as reorganizing society for maximum 
economic efficiency, Meier estimates that the earth can ultimately 
support about fifty billion people. To maintain these numbers man- 
kind will have to reside in locations that minimize costs of transporta- 
tion, primarily in plains along ocean shores. The discussion of the 
factors influencing the future distribution of population is outstand- 
ing, and distinguishes this book from other works that are solely con- 
cerned with technical processes. But the transitional period during 
which the new equilibrium is to be achieved is not really described; 
presumably the social problems arising from the transition are not 
“scientific” or “researchable,” and therefore do not fit the author’s 
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pattern of investigation. Despite this most serious defect the book 
contains the first thorough evaluation of the relation of new en- 
gineering techniques to standards of living and possible future num- 
bers of mankind. 

Jacob Oser’s Must Men Starve? is primarily concerned with the 
possible effect of already developed agricultural techniques on the 
wellbeing of man. Oser also stresses very ably the social background 
both of Malthus’ writings and of present deficiencies in world food 
supplies. Like de Castro’s The Geography of Hunger, the work 
associates low standards of living with inequities of landownership 
and colonialism. Increasing use of fertilizers, together with exten- 
sion of irrigation and changes in the existing economic systems (in- 
cluding a reduction in the number of very small inefficient farms), 
will reduce starvation. 

But questions of capital supply for raising agricultural productivity 
are not explored at all in Oser’s book, and only very limited reference 
is made te Russian experience in this field. Also, several chapters 
dealing with commercial policy, investment, and industrialization, 
and a final chapter on Puerto Rico, fail to explain how products of 
surplus and deficit regions are to be exchanged. With respect to 
these omissions the book resembles the much less ambitious Land 
for Tomorrow by L. Dudley Stamp, which, however, contains more 
satisfactory data for possible world population potentials under the 
existing means of production. Compared with Stamp’s data, as well 
as with those in Pierre Gourou’s The Tropical World, the author’s 
ideas on the population potential of the tropics appear to be exag- 
gerated. Much meaningless statistical information (such as that on 
population densities, p. 57) confuses the content of the book. And 
nevertheless, despite its deficiencies, its basically optimistic tone (the 
author, p. 13, calls it “biased”’), with its stress on social background, 
is convincing. Since this material is closer to present-day reality than 
Meier’s work, the book may succeed in its attempt “to counteract to 
some degree the virulent Malthusian bias” (p. 13) that is now so 
widespread, as in the writings of Vogt, Osborn, and others. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


DUFF, EDWARD. The Social Thought of the World Council of 
Churches. New York: Association Press. 1956. vii & 329 pp. $7.50. 

The Amsterdam and the Evanston Assemblies of the World Council 
of Churches directed the attention of an uncommonly wide and 
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receptive public to two related facts: ecumenical Protestantism does 
not have a systematic body of social thought—but it is searching for 
it. Individual Protestant thinkers were concerned with the absence 
of social ethics and with the social and political passivism of their 
churches long before the World Council was formally established. 
It was only after “the lesson” of the Second World War, however, that 
the concern of individual theologians and laymen ceased to be ignored 
by the churches. It is too early to evaluate this change. But the 
attempt to clarify the foundations of Protestant social ethics, to de- 
velop “middle axioms,” and to offer concrete counsel on the com- 
plexities of moral decisions in modern life is no longer limited to 
isolated Protestant intellectuals. A striking but by no means unique 
illustration of this point is the activities of the Evangelical Academies 
and the “Kirchentag” in Germany. 

It is against the background of these developments in the member 
churches, as well as the earlier more isolated concern of individuals, 
that the attempt of the World Council of Churches to help in the 
formulation of a social ethics must be seen. The subject of Father 
Duff's study is the tremendous difficulties that were encountered by 
the World Council of Churches in this enterprise. These difficulties 
arose partly as a result of differing theological traditions, partly as a 
result of the ecclesiastical self-understanding of the member churches, 
partly as a result of the nature of the World Council itself, and 
partly as a result of the different social, political, and economic cir- 
cumstances in which the member churches find themselves. 

The first two chapters of the book, a brief history of the World 
Council and a discussion of its nature and authority, are concise and 
readable. The third chapter deals with the social philosophy of the 
World Council, and the fourth chapter is an analysis of its social 
policy. This fourth chapter is a conscientious study of the Amsterdam 
and Evanston Assemblies and the work of the preparatory committees 
in which the concept of ““The Responsible Society” was developed and 
eventually formulated. Father Duff is sharply critical of the vagueness 
of the Amsterdam condemnation of “communism” and “capitalism” 
and the unwillingness of the Report to support its loose and general 
condemnation with serious historical, political, and economic analysis. 
His analysis of the Evanston discussion of “The Responsible Society” 
is the best section of the book. The analysis of Evanston’s discussion 
of the relationship between Christianity and political parties is too 
short and, in the reviewer's opinion, superficial. In general, however, 
this chapter (The Social Policy of the World Council of Churches), 
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which forms the core of the study, successfully traces the development 
of social thought in ecumenical Protestantism from the Oxford Con- 
ference (1937) to Evanston (1954). 

The style of the presentation is marred by the fact that descriptive 

analysis and criticism are too often inextricably mixed, both in the 
text and in several irrelevant fooinotes, with the basis of the criti- 
cism not explicitly stated. But Chapter III (The Social Philosophy of 
the World Council of Churches), together with the Appendix (The 
“Catholic” and “Protestant” Emphases), reveals that criticism is rooted 
in “natural law” concepts. Wherever this is clear Father Duff has a 
valuable analytic device. Unfortunately his presentation of the 
tradition opposed to natural law predominant in Continental Protes- 
tantism is inadequate. So too, it may be added, is the account of 
non-Christian philosophies of history. 
- Although the author states that he is not writing a theological study, 
it was of course inevitable that he devote some space to an analysis of 
the role of prominent Protestant theologians in the formulation of 
Protestant social ethics. The space devoted to this purpose is entirely 
inadequate, however, and the discussion of such men as Barth, 
Niebuhr, Brunner is superficial. (Moreover, the author applies some 
hasty labels, accusing Troeltsch of “‘sociologism’’ and speaking of 
Bultmann as “sounding the Barthian emphasis.”) It may be men- 
tioned, too, that the text contains numerous minor errors—such as 
1942 instead of 1952 in identifying a World Council Study Document; 
Reinhold van Thadden, Senator Vandenburg. 

Despite the shortcomings of his book, Father Duff succeeds in sub- 
stantiating his main thesis, that the social thought of the World 
Council of Churches is not an integrated system of social ethics, and 
that this is the result of the tension within ecumenical Protestantism 
between the traditions of an “ethics of ends” and an “ethics of inspira- 
tion.” And as has been mentioned, the book has merit also as a 


descriptive historical study. 
THoMAS LUCKMANN 


Hobart College 


SPINKA, MATTHEW. The Church in Soviet Russia. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. xi& 179 pp. $3.25. 

The author's purpose is to tell the story of one of the most dramatic 
developments that have taken place in Russia since the revolution, 
the struggle between religion and antireligion, represented and pro- 
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moted by a militantly atheist government. As told, however, the 
story is onesided: the author concentrates his attention on the state- 
ments and actions of the Patriarchs of Moscow, while the government 
measures and the adjustments of the masses of believers are treated 
only incidentally, so far as needed to make the main plot understand- 
able. Accordingly, the book is divided into three chapters, correspond- 
ing to the times when the Patriarchal see was occupied, respectively, 
by Tikhon, Sergei, and Alexei. This arrangement is faulty because, 
as the author himself shows, Tikhon began by active opposition to 
the Soviet government and then shifted to an “apolitical position,” 
tantamount to minimizing interaction between the church and the 
state; Sergei began where Tikhon had left off, but in 1927 shifted to 
the position of “loyalty” and, toward the end, accepted what the 
author calls “the strange alliance”; Alexei continued and accentuated 
the latter. 

There is no need to summarize the events reported by the author; 
they are well known. What deserves attention are some of his value 
judgments, which are sometimes so presented that the unsophisticated 
reader will hardly know where the facts end and evaluation begins. 
Most interesting is a statement pro domo sua appearing at the end 
of the chapter devoted to Tikhon. The author, who published two 
earlier books on religion in Russia, one in 1927 and another in 1936, 
acknowledges that he has modified his original opinion about the 
Patriarch. At the time of his death he regarded the Patriarch as a 
personally good man, but weak and lacking in will power. Now he 
says that Tikhon wisely changed his position in order to preserve the 
Russian Church from conquest by schismatics (the Living Church) 
and to gain for it full autonomy (in which he failed). Quite a volte- 
face indeed—and it probably explains why the Patriarch’s opposition 
to the Living Church is now treated much more favorably than in the 
earlier works. 

In the chapter on Sergei the author’s evaluations are concerned with 
canon law: he declares that Sergei was not entitled to change policy 
without ratification by a Sobor (national church convention), and that 
his election to the Patriarchal position was invalid. The present writer 
does not want to take a side in the controversy, but he believes that 
the problems are not so simple as the reader must think when reading 
Dr. Spinka’s story. 

The chapter on Alexei ends with two contradictory portraits. Ac- 
cording to one, Alexei is sincerely loyal to the interests of his church 
but is also a loyal Soviet citizen; what he does is determined by a 
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desire to obtain from a religiously unfriendly government (what a 
euphemism!) the best possible conditions of existence. According to 
the other, Alexei is a careerist, cooperating with the government 
because he is thus able to exercise great, though limited, power. 
“Probably the truth lies somewhere between the two extremes,” says 
the author. But his narrative of the events leaves no doubt that, in 
his opinion, the second portrait is closer to truth than the first. This 
is especially conspicuous when he explains many of Alexei’s actions by 
reference to the slogan “Moscow the Third Rome,” which in reality 
never played an important part in Russia’s political or ecclesiastical 
history. In the chapters on Sergei and Alexei one misses suggestions 
of realistic alternatives to the courses chosen by the Patriarchs since 
1927. 

It is regrettable that the book abounds in small inaccuracies. 
Sergei’s biography begins with the statement that “The boy received in 
baptism the name of Ivan Nikolayevich,” but Nikolayevich is a patro- 
nymic, such as every Russian receives at birth, along with the last name. 
The chapter on Alexei begins by calling Sergei “the second Patriarch 
of Russia”; does Dr. Spinka ignore the ten Patriarchs who occupied 
the Moscow see prior to the Petrinian reform? The November 11, 
1954, resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
is presented in such a way as to suggest that a substantial amelioration 
of the church’s position in the atheist state took place; in actuality the 
resolution only terminated the violent antireligious campaign of 1954, 
of which the author says not a word. Were the book entitled “The 
Three Patriarchs of Russia under the Soviets,” this would be all right. 
But in a book entitled “The Church in Soviet Russia” it is not. 

N. S. ‘TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University 


WOODS, FRANCES JEROME. Cultural Values of American Ethnic 
Groups. New York: Harper. 1956. xii & 402 pp. $4.50. 


This volume in the Social Service Series, under the editorship of 
F. Stuart Chapin, is an informed but unpretentious effort to give those 
in “the helping professions” knowledge of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the culture of a variety of ethnic groups in the United 
States. This knowledge the author believes necessary to social workers, 
to counselors in education and family groups, to doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and directors of personnel. For they must be equipped 
to distinguish between a client’s personal maladjustments to society 
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in general and those attitudes and behaviors that reflect his particular 
ethnic and cultural conditioning. ‘The ethnic and cultural groups 
that are described against the background of the prevailing American 
culture are chiefly Negro, Oriental, Mexican, and Jewish. 

Sister Frances is an Associate Professor of Sociology and Social Work 
at Our Lady of the Lake College. Obviously she is widely read. And 
she uses published data and opinion very adroitly. Also her book 
is excellently organized, presenting a theoretical framework, a skill- 
ful if brief analysis and evaluation of major social institutions, reli- 
gion, government, economics, recreation, and education, and a more 
detailed analysis of “family roles as values.” In each of these areas 
of life she uses case studies to illustrate and emphasize the distinctive 
characteristics of the ethnic and cultural groups with which she deals, 
beginning with the American. Only by her selection of quoted authors 
does the writer reveal her own judgments and opinions. And with 
only one group, the Mexicans, does she show, by the range and variety 
of her case material, that she has had long personal experience, thus 
developing a sensitivity and understanding that make her contribution 
truly significant and original. 

To attempt in a single volume to characterize and to compare so 
many divergent cultures is an heroic undertaking. The author pre- 
tends to do no more than to present those significant contrasts that 
are most important to practitioners in “the helpful professions.” This 
she has done and with a notable objectivity. Her lack in this particu- 
lar is in what she does not consider, especially in her restraint in 
characterizing Catholic belief and behavior, for example in her chapter 
on Religion and Magic. 

Unavoidably the book fails at two points. With the exception of 
the treatment of Mexicans, the group characterizations are too few 
and too impersonal to the author to be adequate or representative 
in any sociological sense. And their generalities, especially concern- 
ing Negroes, dangerously approach the stereotype which in daily life 
so often blocks our communication with individuals and groups 
known to us only at second hand. 

But it must be said that the group portraits presented are drawn 
with sympathy and not in criticism. And it is only fair to recall that 
the author did not presume to do more than summarize such available 
information about these groups as would enlighten the understanding 
of professional folk who deal with them in a variety of practical and 
pressing situations. This reviewer heartily commends the book to 
all such practitioners. He wishes, however, that Sister Frances had 
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more freely expressed her own expert opinions. And he dares hope 
that she will write another and less wide-searching volume about the 
Mexicans and what she personally has learned about them. 


ARTHUR L. SwiFT, JR. 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


SENNHOLZ, HANS F. How Can Europe Survive? New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 1955. iv & 336 pp. $5. 

The striving for a greater integration and unification of Western 
Europe, one of the most remarkable developments since the end of 
the Second World War, has been the subject of a great many books 
in recent years. How Can Europe Survive? is noteworthy in that it 
differs in point of view from all the other books that have so far 
appeared in English on the problem of European integration. 

Hans F. Sennholz maintains that the great obstacle to European 
unity is not nationalism or the idea of state sovereignty, but the wel- 
fare state and all other forms of “socialism” and government inter- 
ference with free enterprise. He states that “Socialism and the welfare 
state irreconcilably conflict with the principle of unification” (p. 318), 
for union is impossible between states with different economic sys- 
tems, and “Doctrines that advocate and commit governments to policies 
of economic regulation and development, full employment, inflation 
and protection, parity and social welfare, have led and still are lead- 
ing to wide divergencies in the structure of economies” (p. 267). Senn- 
holz considers a return to nineteenth-century capitalism to be the only 
hope for Europe’s survival, and he firmly believes that the “functions 
of the state must be limited to securing the protection of life and 
property” (p. 290). The works of Ludwig von Mises and F. A. 
Hayek are frequently referred to, and the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Dr. von Mises “for having read the manuscript and 
having made many valuable suggestions” (p. iv). 

The various private movements working for European unity are 
described in detail, and good accounts are given of the structure and 
activities of the numerous organizations in the field of European 
political, military, and economic cooperation. The Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union, the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, the Council 
of Europe, the European Payments Union, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the Western European Union, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are discussed in turn and subjected to 
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a very critical analysis by Sennholz, who emphasizes their “insignificant 
achievements or total failures” (p. 137) and blames their lack of suc- 
cess on the European states’ obsession with the welfare-state ideology. 
Sennholz is especially critical of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which he calls a “socialization of the coal and steel industries” 
(p. 248) and a “supranational monopoly” (p. 254), and he maintains 
that the ECSC will be the “source of new conflicts and additional 
antagonisms” among its member states (p. 250). It is asserted that 
the welfare-state idea has prevailed even in matters of defense, for “the 
European governments consider their domestic ‘welfare’ and national- 
ization programs more urgent and important than their defense from 
Soviet Russian dangers” (p. 282). 

Sennholz concludes that European union is impossible until all 
government interventionism is eliminated. “Nations eager to unify 
must abandon their government welfare and socialist ideologies and 
return to policies of individual liberty and free trade” (p. 300). The 
future of European union and of Europe in general is, however, a cause 
for pessimism, for “The majority of Europeans believe in socialism 
or the welfare state” (p. 318). 

Sennholz’s basic premise has of course a basis in fact, since the wel- 
fare state would seem to make unification among nations far more 
dificult than if there were no government restrictions, subsidies, 
tariffs, and so forth. Nevertheless, Sennholz is overly pessimistic. In 
spite of the welfare state, Europe has survived—and, indeed, was 
actually prospering until the recent Suez crisis. The movement 
toward European integration had lost some of its impetus, to be sure, 
but this was only because the need for integration appeared less 
urgent. Recent months have seen a new drive for European unity, 
as exemplified by the plans for “Euratom” and a “common market.” 
The developments in the Middle East and Eastern Europe have 
demonstrated how weak a divided Western Europe actually is, and 
greater unity again seems to be the answer. 

What Sennholz really endeavors to demonstrate is not how European 
unification can be promoted, but how European unification plans 
could be dispensed with. His ideal period is that of nineteenth- 
century capitalism, which he calls “an era of unprecedented progress,” 
and he himself notes that “During the nineteenth century the idea 
of European unity receded into the background. . . . The world 
economy was an interdependent system, on the way to economic 
unification which makes political unification irrelevant” (p. 2). Thus 
Sennholz considers the recent attempts at European integration the 
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symptom of a disease. Eliminate the disease—the breakdown of the 
international economy—and you eliminate the symptom at the same 
time. 

The book is replete with drastic oversimplifications, such as “The 
reason for continuous poverty, chaos, and starvation in many parts 
of the world lies in the fact that the people in those parts have never 
understood or embraced the doctrines of capitalism” (p. 62). Appar- 
ently, factors of overpopulation and inadequate natural resources 
need not be taken into account. 

Sennholz is unjustly critical of European socialists, calling them 
forerunners of communism (p. 102) and holding that there are no 
essential differences between a socialist state and a communist state 
(p- 101). He even states that “Socialism gave birth to National- 
Socialism” and that “Hitler could finally triumph because socialists 
had first destroyed the cornerstones of democracy” (p. 105). Such 
violent accusations are denied by all serious students of German 
history, who would claim that the Social Democrats were the only 
consistently democratic party in Weimar Germany. 

Sennholz’s advocacy of maximum individual liberty even leads 
him to oppose universal military service and conscription, which he 
calls “the prototype of authoritative government and regimentation 
of the individual” (p. 310), and he recommends instead that “European 
armies of volunteers who make the war craft their life’s profession and 
vocation should form the defense forces of Europe.” But he does not 
explain how a suitable number of volunteers could be readily acquired. 

In spite of numerous and irritating oversimplifications and frequent 
errors of fact, this book does have some worth in that it presents a 
fresh point of view, which it follows consistently. Whether or not 
one agrees with the views presented, and most readers probably will 
not, How Can Europe Survive? provides ample material for reflection 
and offers an antidote to certain overly optimistic pictures of the 
future of European integration. 

JoserH Dosricu 


New York City 


BOTTOMORE, T. B., and MAXIMILIEN RUBEL, eds. Karl Marx: 
Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy. London: Watts. 
1956. xiii & 268 pp. 218. 

Karl Marx is best known to American scholars, both pro and con, 
through his post-1848 writings. This situation can be attributed both 
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to the empirical and positivist orientation of American philosophy 
and to the fact that most of the earlier writings have only recently 
become available. When the Marx-Engels Archiv, under the direction 
of D. Ryazanov (and later V. Adoratsky), began its edition of Marx’s 
and Engels’ complete works in 1925, it unearthed several hitherto 
unknown Marx manuscripts. Many of these earlier philosophical 
writings have never been fully translated into English, among them: 
Marx’s doctoral dissertation, “Differenz der demokritischen und 
epikureischen Naturphilosophie” (1841); “Kritik des Hegelschen 
Staatsrecht” (1842-43); “Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte”’ 
(1844); and (with Engels) “Die Deutsche Ideologie” (1845-46). 

Several of the early essays were translated by H. J. Stenning, in 
Karl Marx: Selected Essays (New York 1926). This volume did not 
include any of the above, but did contain the important “Zur Kritik 
der Hegel’schen Rechts-Philosophie: Einleitung’” (1844) and “Zur 
Judenfrage” (1844). The volume, however, has been out of print 
for some time, and is rare; furthermore, the translations are of ques- 
tionable fidelity. The present volume brings to American readers 
for the first time an adequate survey of this important early period 
in Marx’s intellectual development. Although the selections are by 
no means restricted to the young Marx, they emphasize the early 
writings and trace the later development of questions raised in them. 
The translations, by Professor Bottomore, are both faithful and 
knowledgeable. In many cases—especially in writings like the 
“Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte,” which were not intended 
or prepared for publication—they succeed in imparting a clarity that 
cannot be found even in the original. 

The selections are arranged under five heads: “Methodological 
Foundations,” ‘Pre-Capitalist Societies,” “Sociology of Capitalism,” 
“Sociology of Politics,” and “Future Society.” The same objections 
that are traditionally raised to any such schematization may be 
brought against this volume; but it must be said that these categories 
are of considerable cogency and relevance. The themes on which the 
volume is centered are those that are currently exciting most interest 
in Marx scholarship, both within Marxism and in such tangential 
fields as existentialism, theology, and the history of the social sciences. 
The discovery of these early manuscripts has given an entirely new 
direction to Marx interpretation, and the manuscripts have figured 
heavily in the works of such contemporary writers as Auguste Cornu, 
Georges Gurvitch, Jean Hyppolite, Karl Lowith, Georg Lukacs, Herbert 
Marcuse, Heinrich Popitz, Albert Salomon, Hans Speier. 
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The editors contribute a 48-page Introduction, which briefly reviews 
the history of Marx’s influence in the social sciences. As sociologists, 
they are interested in portraying Marxism as “scientific” and “pragma- 
tic” (p. 14), and Marx as the very antithesis of a “philosopher of his- 
tory” (pp. 3, 21 ff.). Although a distinct improvement over many con- 
temporary efforts, by both pro-Marxists and anti-Marxists, to reconcile 
Marxism and sctentisme, the Introduction still suffers overmuch from 
the burden of proving Marx to be “the father of sociology” (with Comte 
presumably the mother; note p. 14). 

In their zeal to demonstrate this point the editors do badly by 
history. Thus we find them (pp. g ff.) attempting to link Marx with 
Saint-Simon, through the following assertions. First, Trier and the 
Rhineland were, in the time of Marx’s youth, a veritable hotbed of 
Saint-Simonianism. Second, Marx was “very familiar” with, and 
sympathetic to, Saint-Simon in 1846, as evidenced by his attacks on 
Karl Griin in “Die Deutsche Ideologie.” Third, “It is probable that 
Marx’s immediately critical attitude to Hegel’s concept of labour as 
purely spiritual labour, sprang from his early reading of Saint- 
Simon.” And fourth, there is a connection between the Marxian and 
the Saint-Simonian conceptions of society as the basis of the state. 

The editors, however, overlook several considerations. As regards 
the first of the above assertions, Saint-Simonian influence in Germany, 
and particularly in the Rhineland, culminated with the 1830 revolu- 
tion. After that, with the rise of the proletariat, it diminished rapidly 
in favor of that of Fourier and Babeuf (see Auguste Cornu, Karl Marx 
et Friedrich Engels, Paris 1955, vol. 1, p. 26). Re the second assertion, 
Marx had criticized Saint-Simon in a blistering fashion only two years 
earlier (see “Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte,” MEGA 1/3/111 
ff., and compare MEGA 1/5,/479-95; also “Manifest der Kommunisti- 
schen Partei,” $m, 3). Re the third statement, Saint-Simon did not, 
to my knowledge, criticize Hegel, and he certainly did not do so sys- 
tematically. Furthermore, there is a very large question as to just 
how “immediately critical” Marx’s attitude toward Hegel's concept of 
labor was: the two were in perfect agreement that labor is that by 
which man socializes, objectifies, and rationalizes himself. And 
finally, in reference to the fourth contention, Marx did not have to 
rely on Saint-Simon for this, but could have acquired his conception 
equally well, or better, from Bakunin, Cieszkowski, Fourier, Godwin, 
Hess, Proudhon, Stirner, or even Adam Smith. 

These differences do not, however, detract in any way from the 
fact that this volume represents a landmark in the history of ideas, 
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bringing to non-Marxist scholars for the first time a reliable selection 
of Marx’s writings on many topics of current philosophical and 
sociological interest. 

I have noted several minor errors. Ellipses are not uniformly indi- 
cated. On page 13 (n. 3) the reference to Kapital I is properly, I 
believe, not to the first edition but to page xiv of the “Vorwort zur 
zweiten Auflage” (4th, rev. ed.; Hamburg 1890), where there is a 
mention of Comte—though from the text of the note the reference 
seems to be actually to the letter cited in the preceding note, that of 
Marx to Engels, 7 July 1866 (MEGA u1/3/345). On the same page 
(n. 4) the letter cited is that of 78 March 1869 (MEGA 111/4/169). 
The reference on page 44 (n. 2) should read Archiv fiir die Geschichte 
des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung. The names Lukacs and 
Labérenne lack accents throughout. And there are several typo- 
graphical errors (p. 16, n. 1, p. 145, Pp. 173). 

RICHARD DEHAAN 


Brandeis University 
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